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VERY can is an advertisement. And most ™ BK 
packers’ cans, as they stand on the shelf < > e 


or in the window of the grocery or the delica- 
tessen, are good advertisements. Their labels 
are bright and attractive. They make many a 
sale all by themselves. 


But the competition for attention grows 
sharper. It is increasingly difficult to stand 
out f-om the crowd. 


Lithography did it 


ERE’S what a packer of hominy did. He packed 

his hominy (not an expensive product) in a brilli- 
antly lithographed can, predominantly red in color. He 
sells largely to people who pay little heed to words and 
names, but look and ask for the ‘‘red can’. He con- 
tinues to use the red can. We assume he is making 
money, as he is a bigger customer every month. 


Note this—especially those of you who pack foods that 
are heated in the can for consumption. The ‘‘red can’”’ 
remains just as red, just as effective an advertisement, 
down by the river bank full of bait as when the house- 
wife brings it home. 


Quite a few packers have found added profit in litho- 
graphed cans. It might be to your interest to study 
this with us—at your convenience. 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. : 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


President W. H. Killian. 
Vice-President, C. Burnett Torsch 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall 
Secretary, William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, E. 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 
Commitiee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 
W- E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 
F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Counsel, Jno. C. Beeuwkes 
Chemist, Leroy V. Strasburger 


Arbitration Committee, 


Committee on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


Noy. 12, 1928 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of thetooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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We Manufacture for 
Canner: 


VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES Berlin 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES Quality 
CRATES 
COOLING TANKS 
TROLLEYS ays 
STEAM HOISTS 
PICKING TABLES 
PEELING TABLES 


Continuous Cooker 


PEA WASHERS Berlin Continuous Cooker 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS A new principle has been brought out in this machine. By obtain- 


EXHAUST BOXES 
For Milk Packer: 


ing a heat balance between the heat absorbed by incoming cans and 
heat slipping from compartment to compartment. You may at 


SWEETENED MILK FILLERS will of operator. 

———eee VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED 

AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 
SHAKERS 

AUTOMATIC SHAKERS Made in four sizes any capacity, 


TRANSFER TABLES BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


(CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER MFG. CO.) 


ANY SPECIAL BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 
CANNING MACHINERY 


Ate AUTOMATIC END CURLING MACHINES dye 


lie 


This device performs the operation of curling flanged edges of 
sanitary type can ends, or any other work where itis necessary to 
curl. Its adjustability allows the chute to be set at any angle to 
convey the ends to curling wheels, making it adaptable for any Open 
Back Inclinable Press, The curling prevents nesting and is essential 
to automatic feeding in Compound Applying Machines and Double 
Seamers 

The curled edge acts as a retainer for sealing compound and facili- 
tates operation of seaming rolls. One set of hardened rings are 
included, extra rings furnished for additional sizes. Only the inside 
rings are changed, outside rings being provided with adjustment for 
variation in curl. The bearings are fitted with removable bronze 
bushings. All parts are interchangeable and readily removed for ad- 
ditional sizes. Two Curlers may be arranged behind our Double 
Die Automatic Presses. 


McDONALD MACHINE CoO. 
Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
dle 7600 South Racine Avenue Chicago, Illinois. die 
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FriLiERsS 


FRUIT JUICES-CIDER-VINEGAR--- 


Snow-white cotton filtermasse in Kiefer 
Filters gives beautiful luster and brilliance 
to fruit juices without lessening the flavor 
or imparting a foreign taste. 


No other agent is necessary and your 
product has that cleanliness and polish 
that brand it an unusually good product. 


We make many different types and 
sizes of filters for clarifying all kinds of 
liquids. 


Write for catalog. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Fruit, Vegetable & Fish Canning a 
Labeling Machines - Boxes - Paste e 


Bay State Pear Parer Tackstick Paste 


Headquarters for Canners Machinery Supplies 


A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Maryland 
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VIRGINIA 
CANS 


Service First - - - Quality Always 


iz 


THE CANNING TRADE 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


VIRGINIA 


5—It is the only filler that complies with the laws of sanitation, because it can be taken apart and really clean- 
ed. Besides, the brine is not exposed in any way to flies or dirt, because the briner encloses the brine instead 
of being surrounded by brine in an open tank. 


1924 MODEL 


HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


1—All undesirable features of the old Hansen have been eliminated. 


2 —It has only one-half the gears, one-half the shafts, one-half the clutches, 
one-third the brackets or supports, and occupies only about one-half the floor 
space of any other filler on the market. 


3—It has no brine tank, no float valve, no stuffing boxes, no hopper agitator 
and no funnel rubber. 


4—It has eliminated all waste, for it is impossible to overflow the can. It has 
no brine tank to overflow. It stops automatically in case the cans fail to 
reach the filler. The mixing head and plates are entirely enclosed, making 
it impossible for brine to escape should the plates become damaged or cut. 


Send for Catalog and Complete Information. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


- WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 


1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


Columbia Building 


Save the Fruit. 


The MONITOR Cherry Pitter saves the flavor of 
the Cherry and puts it inthe can. No loss of juice oc- 
curs when you pit ona MONITOR. The pit passes 
out without jamming or mutilating the fruit and the 
pitted cherry is delivered in as good condition as it 
went to the Pitter. If you would watch your hand 


pitted cherries, you would see a remarkable differ- 
ence. 


Order a Pitter now. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


| SPECIAL AGENTS 


Cc — A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


KING SPRAGUE Co. 
353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE Manager and Editor 


107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


. THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 

ADVERTISING Rates—According to space and location. 

Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRapE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


. . . . 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 


EDITORIAL 


AKE RESERVATIONS AT BUFFALO — Now that the 

Convention fever is on in full force, most canners are 

turning their attention to the big annual Convention in 
Buffalo the week of January 21st, and it is timely to tell them 
that if they have not made their hotel reservations, to do so at 
once. All reservations are handled by a Committee on Hotels 
at Buffalo, and those who have reserved their rooms thus far— 
that is, those who have written in for rooms—have been assigned 
by the Committee this week. All reservations will be made in 
this way, but if you wait until the last minute, you cannot expect 
to be taken as good care of as if you come in early, before all 
the best rooms have been assigned. Write to Hotel Statler or 
Hotel Buffalo, or any hotel you care to, and your request will go 
into the hands of the Committee, and you will be assigned to the 
hotel desired, if possible, or to an equally satisfactory hotel, de- 
pending upon the time at which you make the request. We are 
promised splendid accommodations and that Buffalo is going to 
take fine care of us, and you may depend upon that. Don’t wail 
until the last minute and then “kick” about the accommodations 
you get. There will be a big crowd, lots of whom have already 
registered. So take this tip. 


ELP YOUR PRODUCTION MEN—Dr. W. D. Bigelow, of 
the National Canners’ Laboratories, tells us that the Lab- 
oratory has sent out many very important bulletins this 
year—important to the production men of your factory—but that 
on investigation he found that many of these bulletins have been 
kept in the office or filed away with correspondence, or otherwise 
put aside, instead of being handed to the men who could use them 
profitably and as they were intended. This is a costly oversight 
on the part of the office, and it should be corrected. These bulle- 
tins should be handed over to the men who can use them and 
would welcome their help. It ought not to be necessary to make 
such a suggestion, but that it is necessary was proven on a num- 
ber of occasions this past year. 


HE WAREHOUSING PLAN ADOPTED—In the long dis- 

i cussed proper settlement of the swell-claims matter, we 
have had much to say about the proposed plan to establish 

zonal or sectional warehouses to which such spoiled goods could 
be sent, and there passed upon by experienced, trained chemists 
and others, and proper settlement made. It was announced that 
the Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Association 
would take up this question at its Chicago meeting on the 5th 
and 6th, submitting the plan in its entirety and acting upon it 
if the members thought well of it. It has been the talk of the 
industry for many months, and many of the best brains of the 
industry have been thinking it over and studying it. This was 
clearly shown when the special meeting of the Committee having 
it in charge assembled at the LaSalle on Monday morning and 
discussed it from every angle for many hours. Most of these 
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men had worked out of their minds every possible objection to it, 
and when the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry joined the 19 State food 
authorities with its approval of the idea, the Committee heartily 
endorsed it. But it must be said that most men came to the 
meeting with a lurking doubt in their minds, mostly as to the 
extent of its cost to canners. They were fearful that its cost 
would make it prohibitive. A few moments’ study of the plan 
dispelled that idea entirely, and it was little short of wonderful 
how all grasped the real intent and great possibilities of the 
movement, and we believe that if the cost had threatened to be 
four times what it could possibly be, they would have adopted the 
plan because of the immense benefit it will be to the whole in- 
dustry. The cost will not be heavy, and the National Canners’ 
Association will assume most of it, and will gain more from 
meeting the real troubles of the industry right out in the field, 
in the further training of its specialty men of the Laboratory, 
than any cost now possible to estimate. 

’ The account of this will appear in the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting next week in all its details, but we will 
not detract one bit from that by pointing out here the salient 


features of this plan and what its enactment means for the good 
of the industry. 


Dr. Geiger, of the U. S. Health Service Bureau, very plainly 
told the canners that he doubted if they really understood what 
spoiled canned foods meant to the industry. “You look upon it 
as a loss, trivial or great as the case may be, but it is more than 
that to the health and food authorities of the country. A spoiled 
can of food is to a health enforcement officer as a red rag in a 
bull’s face—they can see all kinds of trouble from it.” He had 
statistics to show that in the City of Chicago alone in 1920, 1921 
and 1922 there had been destroyed 6.000,000 pounds of canned 
foods, much of which were possibly not actual spoils, but were 
soiled or dented cans, flippers, springer and other not well un- 
derstood troubles. But this amount gave a black eye to all canned 
foods, and if these figures be multiplied, as they must to cover 
all sections of the country, it could readily be seen what a tre- 
mendous force for evil this matter has become against the con- 
sumption of canned foods. So he urged the canners to take hold 
of this problem, as it was essentially and entirely their own; that 
they must protect themselves by getting such goods off the mar- 
ket and making it impossible that they should ever get into the 
hands of unscrupulous dealers for resale. This put a different 
complexion on the matter, and made it a very serious considera- 
tion. The canners have been anxious to rid the buyers of the 
troubles incident to spoiled canned foods, but here is a matter of 
far more grave consideration. 

So far there have been selected nineteen points, covering the 
entire country, at which regional warehouses are to be estab- 
lished, and in each instance state and city health authorities have 
been consulted, and all have expressed an eagerness to take part 
in the work, to have their chemists on hand during the examina- 
tions so that these chemists may see and understand the troubles 
and thus better understand canned foods. Think what this alone 
will mean as compared with the old style of handling goods that 
were claimed to be spoiled. If one can in a case bursted it be- 
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spattered all other cans, ruining the labels and making the cans 
a dirty, sticky, unpleasant mass. Generally the whole case was 
thrown aside as spoiled goods and destroyed. Now the 23 good 
cans will be kept in the food supply, relabeled after cleaning, and 
sold for what they are—perfectly good goods. The State and 
local food authorities will gain a true insight into canned foods; 
they will become their friends and champions, and this alone is 
worth a pretty penny to the industry. But above all the really 
spoiled cans will be destroyed under the supervision of the food 
authorities, after they have learned the cause of the spoilage, 
and there will be no possibility of them getting into anyone’s 
hands to be used. Still another added advantage to the canners 
is that they will learn what caused the spoilage from the expert, 
trained men who are competent to examine and study such 
spoilage, and the canner may be able to change his methods or 
in some way avoid the trouble in all other goods. Today you 
pay a spoilage claim without knowing what the trouble is; pay 
hundreds of them if they are trivial in amount without caring 
what the trouble is that caused the spoilage. 

So this warehousing plan will not only assure you of pay- 
ment for only such goods as you should pay for, but after the 
goods have gone out into the markets of the world will keep the 
spoiled cans from being a detriment and a hindrance to the con- 
sumption of all canned foods; will educate the State and local 
authorities upon canned foods and be a lesson to the canner to 
mend his ways or change his methods to avoil further spoilage. 
The great thing is that the goods must be gotten off the market 
when they spoil, and this the warehousing plan does surely, ef- 
ficiently and cheaply. 


In putting the plan into force there is no radical change 
from the old method: the goods are merely shipped to a desig- 
nated warehouse instead of back to your factory. Instead of 
being examined by an inexperienced or disinterested party, the 
spoiled goods are examined by experts of the N. C. A. Labora- 
tory; instead of a claim that rankles in the back of your head as 
unjust, a robbery by the buyer, and a feeling on the part of the 
buyer that you are a poor canner, not knowing your business, a 
definite, scientific disposition of the case is made, the buyer is 
reinsured in full for his loss, the canner pays no more than he 
justly owes, the public is protected against bad food, the food 
authorities are considered and worked with in perfect harmony, 
and every possible interest served in the highest possible way. 


It is possibly the greatest thing the industry has ever done, 
and no canner will fail to heartily endorse it when he understands 
it. 

It had to be done so that it would be ready for the opening 
of future selling as it must be incorporated in all future contracts. 
It is ready and here is the clause that should be inserted in your 
contracts, drawn up and accepted by the Committee, and which 
you are urged to use. 

Goods sold under this contract are packed in compli- 
ance with the “Food and Drug Act of June 30, 1906”, 
and are guaranteed against spoils. 

(a) If sold for delivery from future pack, to July 1st 

following date of billing. 

(b) If sold for delivery from spot stocks, for six months 

from date of billing, 

Payment shall be made by seller on certificate of 
indentification and destruction of spoiled goods at Zonal 
warehouses, maintained by the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, to which spoils shall, at the request of the seller, 
be shipped by the buyer for official inspection, identifica- 
tion and destruction, 


Claims so established shall be paid within thirty 
days at invoice price, and freight to warehouse, if 
incurred. 


All claims for spoils must be made and bills rendered 
by buyers to seller on or before July 10, in case of sales 
against future pack, and not later than six months from 
date of billing, in case of sales from spot stocks. 


TAND TOGETHER—TIf you are a canner, whether you be a 

member of the National Canners Association, of your local 

or State Association or of no Association whatsoever, adopt 
this plan, and stand with your industry. No sane or honest 
buyer can object to anything in this plan, and they are sane and 
honest, and when they understand it, and its effect upon the 
ultimate consumption of canned foods, they will be back of it 
more strongly than the canners. It is the first few months that 
will be the hardest when some designing buyers, or buyers and 
brokers who do not understand the intent and purposes of the 
plan, try to persuade you to sign contracts giving them a flat 
illowance, saying that others are doing this. Others will not be 
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doing it; the largest and the best canners, and vast majority, of 
the smaller canners will use this contract and stick to the ware- 
housing plan. It is the salvation of the industry and the solu- 
tion of this distasteful question. But it will only go over rightly 
when all canners stand together. 


TO BURN OR NOT TO BURN, OR BOTH 
Plant Refuse Divided Between Fire and Soil 


VERY fall after the vegetable patch and the home grounds 
E, have been given their clean-up and all refuse and plant 

remnants have been gathered in a heap, the amateur gar- 
dener faces the question: “To burn or not to burn?” 

Soil experts tell him “the more vegetable matter you work 
into your soil, the better crops it will grow,” and advise him to 
dig in all the leaves, stalks, weeds and other vegetation that he 


oe get hold of in order to keep up the supply of humus in the 
soll. 


The plant disease expert, on the other hand, emphasizes the 
value of the bonfire as a means of destroying fungus enemies of 
our garden plants, which, if not thus dealt with, will pass the 
winter comfortably on the old dead plant remains and be all 
ready for business when next year’s garden vegetables are 
started in the spring. 

Which advice is he to take? Shall he sacrifice humus and 
protect next year’s crops from disease or shall he gain some 
vegetable material in the soil at the risk of loss from diseases 
next season? 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out a middle ground in this matter 
which satisfies both sides without taking undue chances either 
way. The State plant specialists advise the burning of refuse 
from such garden plants as are likely to carry disease into the 
coming year, the refuse from all other plants to be dug under as 
the soil expert advises. 


Among the plants which should go on the bonfire are: Potato 
and tomato stalks, cucumber vines, beet leaves, beans, asparagus 
tops, celery, refuse, and from the flower garden the above-ground 
parts of hollyhock, all fallen rose leaves, the entire aster plant, 
including the roots, and the old tops of phlox. 


Plants which may be dug into the garden soil with compara- 
tive safety include: Weeds, the refuse of salsify, spinach, pars- 
nip, onion, horseradish, corn, lettuce, turnip, cauliflower, cabbage 
and carrot. If additional vegetable material is desired and a 
good supply of barnyard manure is not available. the leaves of 
shade or other trees make a good substitute. While these leaves 
often carry diseases, none are likely to affect garden plants, and 
they may be used safely as a source of humus. 


CONVENTION DATES 


November 13th to 16th—Wisconsin Pea Canners, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. Annual Meeting. 

December 4-5, 1923—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, at Oma- 
ha, Hotel Fonteneke. Annual Convention and 
banquet. 

December 6-7, 1923—Ohio Canners, Southern Hotel, 
Columbus, O. Annual Convention. 


December 12th and 13th—New York State Canners, 
Hotel Powers, Rochester. Annual Meeting. 


January 21st to 26th, 1924—National Canners, Canning 
Machinery and Supplies, National Food Brokers, 
Machinery Exhibit, etc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Note:—Secretaries can help their cause by keeping us 
informed as far ahead of time as possible, and so 
keep this column correct and. complete. 
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Over 800 in Service 


“BLISS” No. 225 Gang Slitter 


plain or decorated tin plate “dead 


true,’ — guaranteed. Every sheet 


and strip perfectly square and parallel. It 
solves all slitting troubles. It did this for - 
others,—it will do it for you. 


WRITE NOW FOR DETAILS 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES { _ DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bidg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


No. 339 REPRESENTED ON THE PACIFIC COAST BY 
i BERGER & CARTER CO.—San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 


Before buying any of your Spot Seeds, take the 
matter up with us, stating kinds and quantities you 
want and let us quote you. 


We have carefully grown stocks of — 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
139 years in the Seed Business. 
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ANALYSIS OF PEANUT BUTTER 
By R. O. Baird 


Commissioner and Chemist 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 


HE large spread in the price of the various brands of pea- 
nut butter suggested to the writer that an adulteration 
might be found in this food product. Fifteen samples of 

peanut butter were purchased by the food inspectors represent- 
ing the different brands placed on the market in North Dakota. 

The samples were thoroughly mixed and placed in glass 
containers. An approximate analysis was made of the samples 
according to the methods adopted by the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists. It was necessary, due to the high oil 
content, to thoroughly mix the samples before each weighing. 

Extration was also made of the oil and a determination made 
of the refractive index and iodine number. 

In Table No. 1 will be found information as to the manu- 
facturer or jobber—the brand—contents claimed and found— 
shortage, if any—the kind of container and the cost per pound 
to the consumer. 


. 


PEANUT BUTTER 


Table | 
1351 Beech Nut Packing Co., Beech Nut 6.25 6.19 0.97 Glass $0.64 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 
1356 Stone-Ordean Wells Co., Bulk 16 16 0.00 Bulk 0.25 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
1357 Kidd & Co., . Perfection 12 10.94 8.83 Glass 0.44 
Chicago, Ill. 
1358 Bayle Food Products Co., Acorn 16 14.60 8.20 Pail 0.27 
St. Louis, Mo. 
1359 Sprague Warner Co., Monsoon 16 15.88 0.75 Pail 0.30 
Chicago, Ill. 
1360 Fargo Mercantile Co., Argood 16 15.00 0.62 Pail 0.26 
Fargo, N. Dak. 
1361 H. J. Heinz Co., Heinz 10 11.00 0.00 Glass 0.48 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1362’ Winston Harper Fischer University 12 11.13 7.25 Glass 0.40 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1363 Geo. R. Newell Co., 18-K 16 18.25 0.00 Pail 0.17 
Minneapolis, Mnn. 

1364 Griggs Cooper & Co., Home 8 7.50 6.25 Glass 0.53 
St. Paul, Minn. 

1365 Foley Bros. Grocery Co., Foleys 16 16.94 0.00 Pail 0.24 
St. Paul, Minn. 

1541 J. H. Allen & Co., Dainty 11 11 0.00 Glass 0.35 
St. Paul, Minn. 

1542 Reid Murdock & Co., Monarch 10 11.25 0.00 Glass 0.42 


Chicago, Ill. 


1543 W. B. & W. G. Jordon Dakomin 22 20.94 4.82 Glass 0.26 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1544 The Standard Trading Como 8 8 0.00 Glass 0.50 

Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

It will be noted in the above table that over one-half of the 
samples were short weight. This shortage is due in most cases 
to, leakage of oil. In this connection it might be well to state 
that the pails used are a continual source of annoyance to the 
retail dealer. The large percentage of peanut butter is put up 
in tin pails, and the oil leaking out, running over the shelves and 
counters, makes a nasty mess, to say the least. 

The price per pound ranges from seventeen cents to sixty- 
four cents. Consideration, of course, must be given to the prod- 
ucts put up in small glass jars, as this naturally increases the 
price per pound. 

There was no adulteration detected in any of the samples 
analyzed. The nutritive calories per pound shows peanut butter 


to be a valuable food product high in fuel value. The keeping: 


qualities of peanut butter are very good. Samples that have 
been in the laboratory almost a year do not show any evidence 
of rancidity. 


THE EDWARDS FAMILY GATHERING 


LL old hands in the canning game and many of the second 
A and third generations remember Julius S. Edwards, Secre- 

tary of the Western Association for years, and whose 
proud boast is that he is one of the first and, therefore, oldest 
canners in the business. Recently the Edwards brothers had a 
family gathering in Atlantic City, and the account of it as given 
in The Atlantic City Evening Union proved interesting to us, 
and we know it will to you. We regret we have not the photos 
to reproduce with it. 
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“Gathered around the festive board in the Colonial 
Room of the Haddon Hall this afternoon at 1 o’clock 
(October 20th) and for the first time in forty years, 
eight brothers, children of the late Dr. and Mrs. Steen 
Edwards, of Bridgeton, N. J., met in reunion and cele- 
brated the occasion with a banquet tendered by Devoux 
B. Edwards, one of the brothers, a prominent florist in 
the resort. 


“There were forty people at the table, which 
brought together the brothers and their families and the 
latter’s children from all parts of the United States. 
One of the brothers came from Palo Alto, California, in 
order to attend the celebration, and it was his first visit 
to the East in forty years. It was a double anniver- 
sary for Leslie E. Edwards, who journeyed from the 
— West, for today he is celebrating his 66th birth- 

ay. 

“The oldest brother, who claimed the seniority in 
years at the table, was Julius Edwards, of Bridgeton, 
where he was formerly a packer, but has since retired. 
He is 74 years old. The youngest member of the family 
was Veila Warren, granddaughter of Leslie Edwards, 
who is just two years old. The other six brothers who 
sat around the festive board were Theodore E., 71, of 
Bridgeton; Rev. Odin R., 68, of Quakertown, Pa.; Adolph 
E., 63, of Bridgeton; Devoux B., 59, of Atlantic City; 
Otto B., 56, of Lansdowne, Pa., and Valdemar E., 52, of 
Bridgeton. 

“The eight men all boast that their present excellent 
health is due to the abstainence from intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco. Leslie Edwards claims that he hag never 
had a headache in his life. The total ages of the eight 
is 508. The father, who was a surgeon in the Seminole 
Indian uprising, died at the age of 89. He celebrated 
his golden wedding after marrying at the late age of 
38. Dr. Edwards was a native of Copenhagen, Denmark. 

“A second reunion will be held by the family at the 
Edwards homestead at Bridgeton on Monday. This 
place is now occupied by Theodore Edwards, who is a 
florist in that town. 

“Devoux Edwards, who has been in the florist busi- 
ness here for the past thirty-five years, and is a promi- 
nent member of the Lions Club, started to work for 
$1.50 a week in Bridgeton forty-five years ago. He was 
employed by A. M. Heston, former treasurer of Atlan- 
tic City, when the latter operated the Bridgeton Chron- 
icle, and in commenting on the fact today Mr. Edwards 
said: ‘I was employed as an apprentice boy, and after 
working for three weeks I asked Heston for a raise to 
$3. This he refused, so I quit and went into the floral 
business, where I have been ever since.’ ” 

_ We but voice the feelings of the entire industry when we 
wish our old friend Julius and his brothers et al. many more 
years of health and happiness. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 


An Address by President C. P. Whiteman, National 
Food Brokers’ Association, Before the 
Western Canners’ Association, 

Chicago, Nov. 8th, 1923. 


HEN Col. Lee, your Secretary, asked me to ad- 
dress you gentlemen, he said I could talk about 
anything that I might have on my mind. The 

biggest thing on my mind at the present time in con- 
nection with the canning industry is Canned Foods 
Week, and that is what I am going to talk to you about. 

Selling goods is like courting a girl. You must go 
often and have the right line of goods. I do not believe 
most of you men, the rank and file, are really sold on 
Canned Foods Week. I say this because of the manner 
in which most of you support it. You know if a fellow 
is in love with a girl, he is going to sell himself to her 
and put it over, as it were, at all costs. He figures that 
she is worth all the effort that he can possibly put 
forth—all of which generally spells success. Now, if 
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Sanitary Cans for 1924. 


P is not too early for Canners whose contracts are 
expiring this year to be considering the question 
of their Source of Supply for 1924. 


There are many reasons why our proposition should 
be analyzed: 


Reliability of Service, 
Unsurpassed Closing Machine Equipment, 
General Responsibilty. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, + Maryland 


ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: ‘I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have oda- 
shaped articles to be threaded.’’ 


We make every machine for “can-making.” 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


- 240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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you fellows were sold on Canned Foods Week to the ex- 
tent the fellow is sold on the girl he loves, its success 
would be assured before you start. It takes enthusiasm 
and effort to put anything over that is worth while 
With the proper support from the canners, Canned 
Foods Week can be made one of the biggest annual 
events in the canned foods game. Most of you evi- 
dently are not in love with Canned Foods Week or are 
not sold on it as you should be, because if you were, it 
would not be like pulling eye teeth to get a few dollars 
from each one of you to put it over. 

The way I see it, every new consumer that is cre- 
ated, due to Canned Foods Week, is an additional asset 
to every one engaged in the canning business. The 
more people we get to eating canned foods, just that 
much more canned foods are going to be sold—and 
every one in the game has a shot at that business. 

I feel sure there is not a man here but what would 
put a hundred dollars into any kind of a legitimate 
proposition if he felt reasonably certain he would get 
two hundred dollars in return. Well, that is just about 
the basis to figure on for what you put into Canned 
Foods Week. I honestly believe you get back just 
about double what you put in. You are probably say- 
ing to yourself right now, “How do you get that way? 
Show me!” Well, if you were on the selling end like 
we brokers are and could see the results first hand, you 
would not ask such a question. Do you know there are 
thousands upon thousands of people that rarely ever 
eat canned foods of any description ? 


How are you going to get these people to eating 
canned foods? Educate them. How are you going to 
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educate them? Right here is where Canned Foods 
Week comes in. You get more publicity, for every dol- 
lar spent, of a constructive nature from Canned Foods 
Week than from any other source. How do you get so 
much for your money? Because you have so many dif- 
ferent agencies working for you; the wholesale grocers, 
the brokers, the retail grocers, the newspapers, etc. 
Are you aware of the fact that brokers, jobbers and 
retailers put in a vast amount of time on Canned 
Foods Week that should cost thousands of dollars if 
you could hire them to do it, to say nothing of the 
thousands of dollars they put into it in real money. 
You could not hire these people for money. They put 
in their time for the good of the industry, and nothing 
else. 
Now, if the jobbers, brokers and retailers (who 
are certainly less interested than the canners) put in 
so much of their time and money, pray tell me why is it 
such a hard matter to get the proper support from the 
canners, whose very existence depends on the con- 
sumption of canned foods! I think I hit the keynote 
of the whole proposition at the beginning of my talk: 
the majority of the canners are not sold on Canned 
Foods Week. 

I sincerely hope that what I have said here today 
will be given some thought by at least a majority of 
those present, and after thinking it over they will be- 
come sold on Canned Foods Week and “kick in” with 
sufficient amount of money to put the proposition over 
as it should be this time. 

If you will furnish the material, the brokers will 
see that it is properly used. Thank you! 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute. 


j. L. COLLINS 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


R. E. FAIRBANKS 
504 Wrigley Bldg. 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Who Pays the Bill — 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. | 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


When your neighbor canneryman 
can, by uptodate methods, the eli- 
mination of waste and highest effici- 
ency, make his opening price so low 
that you are forced to take a loss or 
hold your pack for later advances. 


His installation of TROYER-FOX 
Non Spill Closing Machines, gave 
him an advantage not easy to over- 
come. 


You have the same privilege. 


601 MYRTLE STREET 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


GEO. DOWSING 
Metropolitan Bidg., 
Sydney, N. S. W. 


THE H, S. GRAY CO., 
832 Fort St., 
Honolulu, T, H. 
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Heekin Cans Meet Every Requirement 


| Saad years the Heekin Can Co. has 
made good on its contracts in both 
quality and service. 


Many large canners are enjoying 
their canning seasons and saving money 
by using Heekin Cans. For these 
cans are exceptionally satisfactory - - 
the strongest cans made. They pre- 
vent loss of time and money. 


There isa Heekin Can for every 
need, from the small fruit and vege- 


table cans to the large lard or sorghum 
containers. 


Mother nature specifies the crop you 
will pack. Heekin Cans will be deliv- 
ered at your door to meet these speci- 
fications. 


Let us know your estimated canning 
requirements and we will gladly send 
you complete information. Write to- 
day to 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HEAVY EXPORTS OF APPLES 
By John S. Dennee 


Agricultural Statistician, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


XPORTS of apples have been exceptionally heavy this sea- 
kK, son. And most shipments are going to England and Scot- 

land. Movement has been stimulated by the short crop 
overseas, and by the high opening prices. Foreign markets have 
thus far proved move profitable than domestic trade for shippers 
of Eastern apples. But recently British prices have declined 
sharply. 

For the three months—July, August and September—total 
exports this season were 179,869 barrels and 566,744 boxes, com- 
pared with 136,432 barrels and 257,582 boxes during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

During the entire 1922-23 season exports amounted to nearly 
593,000 barrels and 3,491,000 boxes. 

This present season the early fall varieties of apples were 
less abundant in the Eastern States, and were mostly sold in 
domestic markets. But the large crop in the Northwest provided 
an early surplus of boxed apples for export. The abundant main 
crop in Virginia and West Virginia was the chief source of a 
very active September movement to foreign markets. 

The peak of the barreled movement seems to have passed, 
but shipments of boxed stock are increasing. 

Apple growers in the Cumberland-Martinsburg- Winchester 
belt of the Potomac Valley have found the export trade a wel- 
come outlet for their record crop this season. Shipping records 
for the three weeks preceding October 20 show that factors in 
the apple deal there have been quick to take advantage of export 
opportunities made possible by the failure of Great Britain’s 
crop. 

Price returns from exported apples have been in striking 
contrast to those of some other agricultural products for which 
outlets are sought in European markets. 

Apples are perhaps the only American crop being sold 
abroad at greater profit than in this country. 

Average net returns will probably be higher at the season’s 
close than those from domestic markets, even though heavy ex- 
portation has relieved American markets of excess offerings. 

Growers and shippers in the Potomac Valley, attracted by 
the excellent price returns from exported apples, have exported 
every 24-inch apple available. Jonathans moved first, followed 
closely by York Imperials. And Ben Davis 2%-inch have been 
moving to English markets for some time. 

It is estimated that 25 per cent of the apples shipped from 
the Cumberland-Martinsburg-Winchester belt have gone into the 
export trade. But the peak of the movement has been reached 
and a rapid decline in volume is expected. 

Perhaps the most important contributing factor to heavy 
exports has been the lack of profitable signs of improvement. 
On the other hand, export prices have declined since October 11, 
due to heavy supplies. 

The wisdom of exporting just now is questioned by some 
dealers, and, although net returns are still above the domestic 
price to growers, many expect a further break in the English 
market. 

Outstanding requirements of the export market are good 
color and medium size. 


The total production of apples in the United States this sea- 
son is estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Ecomonics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, at 10 per cent less than last year—190,- 
727.000 bushels; in 1922 the harvest was 201,252,000 bushels. The 
commercial crop of 1923, based on October 1 condition, is forecast 
at 33,104,000 barrels, against 30,955,000 barrels last year. 


IT COSTS TOO MUCH TO SELL OUR FOOD. 
B. F. Yoakum, in The Nation’s Business. 


! HE importance of co-operative marketing and organized 
association of consumers for direct dealing between pro- 
ducer and consumer, is a subject I have discussed with farm 

organizations, consumers and commercial bodies. 

Response and willingness to formulate a plan to commer- 
cialize farming met with enthusiastic and hearty support from 
the farming element, but not from the commercial and banking 
interests. A few, engaged in commerce and banking, gave cordial 
endorsement, but as a general rule business interests were cold 
and indifferent. They thought little, and cared less, concerning 
the forecasts which I then made regarding agriculture, which 
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are now so generally in evidence. 

‘I then foresaw that the margin of profit between the pro- 
ducers and consumers especially of food was being gobbled up 
through a marketing system, which has steadily become a greater 
burden upon both the producer and the consumer. 

At some expense and a lot of time I have undertaken to lo- 
cate the principal cause of this big economic waste between the 
farm and the table. I had a careful investigation made in sev- 
eral of the largest centers of population. The information I ac- 
quired from this investigation and from other sources is inter- 
esting and is sufficiently accurate for us to approximate the real 
situation. 

When I first began to investigate this subject the business 
and financial world were not ready to co-operate with the farmer. 
The situation is now different. No subject is receiving more at- 
tention than the farming industry, commencing with those at 
Washington down to the smallest community politician. Bank- 
ers, manufacturers and commercial interests generally are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of the relations of the farming 
industry to the general business and welfare of the country, but 
they have not as yet gone to the root of the real difficulties. 
They have not extended the kind of co-operative effort that is 
needed. I do not mean by this in a monetary or credit way. 

A wise policy for the readers of The Nation’s Business to 
pursue for the greatest good would be whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion with the farmers in their efforts to establish closer contact 
with consumers. Farmers, for the first time, are organizing in 
a permanent and substantial manner. They have seen all other 
industries grow and prosper, while theirs has gone down to a 
point of bankruptcy. They know that, unless their business can 
be made profitable and placed on a sound business basis, it is bet- 
ter for them to seek other vocations. 

The farmers know the need of an equitable marketing sys- 
tem that will take them to the heart of the big consuming cen- 
ters. They also know that all the big organizations—industrial 
and labor—have been able to get what they need for the protec- 
tion of their respective interests through political power. There- 
fore, the farmers, through their organizations, are seeking polit- 
ical influence that will aid them in advancing the best interests 
of their business. I can’t make my meaning any clearer than 
to quote an extract from a recent letter written to me by a gen- 
uine farmer of many years, and influential in one of the large 
farm organizations of the country whose membership consists 
only of real and practical farmers. He says: 

t me assure you that our affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor is only in a fraternal way. We are asso- 
ciated together by a common bond of interest. We are laboring 
for the mutual benefit of both—industrially and politically. I 
mean both organized and unorganized laboring people. So you 
see, there is no amalgamation between the Farm Labor Union 
and the American Federation of Labor; just a mutual working 
understanding. 


I have read your Third Series. You bring forth some points 
in a way that is startling to readers of your articles, and I am 
proud to say that they are going to be a great means in assist- 
ing the farmer in receiving equal rights, both industrially and 
politically. 

When the business interests of the country realize that it 
is costing $2 to distribute foodstuff, including cost, profits, com- 
missions, ete., to each $1 paid the producer, they will realize 
that it is of paramount importance to their business and the 
continuation of the country’s prosperity that they throw their 
influence and force toward co-operative work with the farmer, 
that they may carry on their business with a profit to themselves 
and under the same general rules that govern other industries. 
As financial heads and managers of great industrial enterprises, 
they must know that no business, big or little, can operate on 


one-third of the dollar others pay for their goods. It can’t be 
done! 


For the purpose of showing what a tremendous loss the 
farmer sustained in 1922 by this burdensome distribution cost, 
I will use for comparison the potato, a standard daily food that 
finds its way to every table: 

Taking the financial results to farmers on potatoes as they 


are with what they should be, the total potato crop of 1922 was 
in bushels, 451,185,000. 


The average farm price for potatoes was 56 cents per bushel. 
or (using round figures) $252,000,000. 

Estimating the consumer paid 3% cents per pound, or $2 
per bushel of 60 pounds, the cost of these 56-cent potatoes to 
the consumer was $902,000,000. 

Had the farmer received two-thirds of the price paid by the 
consumer, he would have received $601,000,000. 


| 

| | 
| 
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GOLD SEAL 
TIN PASTE 


Reg. U. S Pat. Off. 


For Spot Labeling 


Gold Seal Tin Paste sticks your labels 


so that they cannot be pulled off. It never 
gets brittle nor allows the labels to 
loosen up on the dealer's shelf. 


It comes ready for use without mix- 
ing, shipped in 5 gal. cans, 30 gal. 
and 50 gal. barrels. 


— Manufactured by — 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Dewalco Sealing Compounds, Sol- 
dering Fluxes, Labeling Gums and Pastes. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam. or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
Inc, 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. & 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 


We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 
CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


101 Park Ave., 
BRANCHES: 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, HI., 20 East Jackson Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 
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A difference between the farm price as it was and what it 
should have been of $349,000.000. 

New York is the third potato-producing State of the Union. 
There are 193,195 farms in the State. 

The 1922 crop report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture showed that the average price for potatoes received 
by the farmer was 56 cents per bushel. I wrote to the depart- 
ment inquiring what the consumer paid for these 56-cent pota- 
toes. Officials replied they did not have the information and 
that “the ideal way to make this comparison is to take the farm 
price of certain shipments of potatoes and the price of same in 
the retailer’s market.” This I have done for two years, and the 
results of my investigation disclosed, among other things, that 
Long Island potatoes sold on the farm at 60 cents a bushel were 
sold at retail to the consumer in New York at the rate of three 
pounds for 10 cents, or $2 per bushel. In this connection I find 
that this difference between farm prices and retail prices pre- 
vails at all times, regardless of the price paid to the farmer. To 
illustrate, if the farm price of potatoes is $3 per barrel, the retail 
price to the consumer is 5 cents per pound, or $9 a barrel, 180 
pounds. 

I made similar tests on other articles of food besides pota- 
toes, and in some cases these sold to the consumer at 300 per cent 
in excess of the prices paid to the farmers. All of these tests 
were made on foodstuffs grown within thirty or sixty miles of 
New York, the greatest center of food consumption in the world. 

The wheat farmer has suffered tremendous loss. His wheat 
has cost 30 cents a bushel more to produce than he can sell it 
for, yet dealers make large profits by selling bread to consumers. 

From a survey made by the Bureau of Markets of New York 
City, under the direction of Mrs. Louis Reed Welzmiller, deputy 
commissioner, with a corps of 125 market inspectors, it was 
found that the retailers were making from 30 to 50 per cent 
profit on bread sold to consumers. 


An inquiry affecting 3,500 bread makers demonstrates an- 
other important fact, which I have asserted, which is that the 
profit made on a food article can be checked, and that every 
charge between the farm and the consumer be made known, 
so that all unnecessary costs, profits, commissions and expenses 
can be cut out. The best and quickest way for this to be accom- 
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plished is through producers’ and consumers’ co-operative organ- 
izations. One is the grower, the other the buyer. 

Getting back to the political aspect arising from the long 
neglect of the farmers’ interest by the Government, the question 
as to whether or not organized labor will become an agset or 
liability to the farmer is debatable. 

In a recent publication touching upon this subject, former 
Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall says: 

“The farmer seems to think that the farm-labor combina- 
tion is of benefit to him; the labor side is easy to understand; 
if the laborer has to pay more for farm products, he will have 
to have more pay—and he very probably will get more. The 
condition of the farmer is anything but funny; the thought, 
however, that the farmer should hook himself up in a political 
combination with the fellow who has been responsible for his 
condition is, to me, amusing.” 

The farm-labor proposition analyzed presents some ques- 
tions that may be regarded as fundamental. As I have said, 
there are approximately 34 million farm population cultivating 
6% million farms, who have the job of feeding the other 76 
million people, 40 million of whom are workers. As far back 
as 1911, before the Southwestern growers, I said: 


“The two classes who will receive the greatest benefi~ 
through co-operation between themselves are those who produce 
the food and those who consume it. The closer relations are 
established between the two, the better it will be for both.” 


Therefore, may it not become advantageous to the farmer 
to utilize industrial labor, who may in addition to being large 
consumers, be helpful to the farmer through their political 
strength and influence? Unquestionably, the farmer would be 
better off, from a business standpoint, by avoiding entangling 


political alliances. They have been “chestnut pullers” for others 
long enough. 


“A business which produces enormous new wealth annually 
is a business which, when concretely organized, can stand alone 
without amalgamation with other interests, except where it is 
made to its interest and under terms of its dictation.” 

The farm value of last year’s crop in the United States was 
$7,500,000,000, deducting the value of animal products, cotton 
and tobacco. Therefore, as the farmer receives only one-third 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adiusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Nested Graders Pulp Machines 
Collossus Graders Pulp Finishers 


Black Discoloration 
in Corn. 


Mr. Corn 
If you are troubled with Black 


Discoloration in your corn here 
is a remedy--use our Corn Shaker. 


This thoroughly mixes the con- 
tents of the can and the black 
disappears. 


Shaking also gives the corn a 
rich, creamy appearance. 


Shaker 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY --- SALEM, NEW JERSEY. 


Brown Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Sole Agents for Canada. 
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of what the consumer pays, as established by the highest author- 
ities and common knowledge, a simple sum in arithmetic tells us 
that the consumer pays $22,500,000,000 for the $7,500,000,000 
crop, distribution costing the enormous sum of $15,000,000,000. 
I contend that this division should be reversed, the farmer re- 
ceiving the $15,000,606 000 and $%,506,006,000 going to the dis- 
tributo:. 

For instance, in New York City 80,000 concerns are selling 
foodstuffs of all kinds to 6,000,600 people. On the basis of five 
tc a family, 406,000 focd-dealer population in New York are sup- 
poited through distribution. not te mention the army of em- 
ployes—officc help, clerks, delivery people and others—or one 
iood-dealev population to every fifteen of city population, exclu- 
sive oi employes. 

Hartford, with a population of 138,000, has 1,000 food deal- 
ers, or 5,000 food-dealer population, which means one tood- 
dealer population, exclusive oi employes, to every twenty-eight 
ei city population. 

In Trenton, a total population of 128 000 has 700 food deal- 
ers, or 5,500 food-dealer population, which means one food-dealer 
population, exclusive oi employes, to every thirty-six of city 
population, 

Boston, with a population of 760,000, has 4,000 food dealers, 
cr 26,000 food-dealer population, which means one food-dealer 
population, exclusive of employes, to every thirty-eight of city 
population. 

Dallas, with a population of 165,000, is served by 1,035 food 
dealers, or 5,175 food-dealer population, which means one food- 
dealex population, exclusive of employes, to every thirty-two of 
city population. ; 

There are 6,500,000 families on farms, and estimating five 
tc the family gives approximately 33,500 000 farm population. 
Taling as a basis the figures shown by my investigation, there 
are about 3,793,000 food dealers engaged in selling foodstuffs of 
every kind produced by the 33,500,000 farm population. Using 
the same ratic as for farm population, five to the family, there 
are about 15,006,000 food-dealer population to each one and 
three-fourths of farm population. Or, to put it another way, 
there is one dealer selling foodstuffs of all kinds from each one 
and a three-fourth farms—a heavy load for the farmer to carry. 

At the same time I can see how those engaged in a losing 
business may be influenced to join with labor which promises to 
find Ways and means through which a marketing under which 
prodacers can market their products and retain for themselves 
sufficient to pay all expenses, taxes, interests, ete., with a fair 
surplus. 

"ie asking for a more efficient marketing system, the fact 
should not be overlooked that the agricultural interests do not 
seek to impose in any way new tax burden upon the public nor 
conditions that will in any manner disturb the business of the 
country. They only want what rightfully belongs to them, and 
every business interest can afford to unstintingly support such 
a policy. 

The next big thing of national importance in connection with 
the farm problem is te push co-operative consumers’ associations 
in large consuming centers. With family food bills constantly 
increasing and the farmer producing at a loss, it opens up a 
big problem of the greatest mutual interest to the producer and 
the consumer, which all interests should exert themselves in the 
most earnest manner to correct. 

Producers’ and consumers’ co-operative associations will be- 
come nation-wide, and will exert an influence which will carry 
power sufficiently strong to force the recognition that they de- 
serve, eliminating the enormous burden that the farmers and 
consumers are compelled to carry. 


MARKET FOR CONDENSED MILK IN AUSTRIA AND 
HUNGARY. 


By Prentiss M. Terry, Assistant Trade Commissioner, Vienna. 


USTRIA is importing less canned milk this year than in 
A previous years, and only a small part of it is coming from 

the United States, while in 1920 43 per cent of the totai 
American milk imports was American made. 

Fresh Milk Supply Increased.—Of several reasons for the 
falling off of the United States sales of milk to Austria one is 
that there is much more fresh milk on the market. During the 
war thousands of animals, including a large number of cows, 
were slaughtered to replenish the meat supply, but since the war 
Austria has not only imported cows from Hungary and Poland, 
but has also expended great efforts in improving its own local 
stock and increasing the numbers. As a result of these improve- 
ments in stock and imports there is at this time more fresh milk 
on the market than at any time since the war, and while the sup- 
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ply is still below normal, there is almost enough to cover the 
local demand. During the first quarter of 1923 Austria imported 
1,570 metric tons of fresh milk from Hungary. 

Government Control Ended.—Fresh milk is to be had now in 
the cafes and restaurants and can be bought in the local dairy 
shops without ration cards. In many places whipped cream is 
served, which indicates a decided improvement in the fresh milk 
supply of the country; for until a year ago milk sales were con- 
trolled by the Government and were allowed to be miade only 
upon presentation of a card showing that it was to be used for 
children or for the sick. The selling of whipped cream was an of- 
fense subject to fine. This increase in the supply of fresh milk 
has naturally been marked by a corresponding decrease in the 
consumption of canned milk, which is now used largely in cook- 
ing and baking. 

Canned Milk Imports Largely from European Sources.— 
The Netherlands is the largest exporter of milk to Austria, as 
shown in the table below. The Netherlands also supplies Vienna 
with a large amount of canned skim milk with 3 per cent butter 
fat, a much cheaper product than the American standard, which 
contains 8 per cent butter fat. This 3 per cent milk is used in 
cooking. | 

The American milk compares favorably in quality with that 
produced in the Netherlands, Denmark and Switzerland, but is 
more expensive. The Swiss produce a grade which is more ex- 
pensive than the American product, but it contains 13 per cent 
butter fat, as compared to 8 per cent, and the high-class trade 
prefers this to the American brands, which cost very little less. 
As a result of these conditions the United States has been re- 
cently exporting only an insignificant amount of canned milk to 
Austria, while for the years 1909 to 1913, inclusive, such exports 
averaged about 2,000 metric tons annually. 

Imports of powdered and condensed milk into Austria. 


Nether- Switzer- United 
Years. lands. Denmark. land. States. Total 
Met. Tns Met. Tns Met. Tns Met. Tns Met. Tns 
1,354 272 3,126 4,946 11,498 
5,700 1,662 1,943 2,243 16,181 
4,393 1,063 890 3,033 12,162 
1923 (first 6 mths). 2,401 894 813 366 5,979 


Of Austria’s total imports of powdered and condensed milk 
the United States supplied 43 per cent in 1920, 14 per cent in 
1921, 25 per cent in 1922, and only 6 per cent during the first six 
months of 1923. 

Fresh Milk Preferred in Hungary.—In 1913 Hungary was an 
exporter of fresh milk and milk products, although in that year 
218 metric tons of condensed milk were imported. But this, it 
is reported, was largely consumed by the non-Hungarian element 
of the population, since the Hungarians prefer fresh milk, of 
which there was a sufficient supply and which could be obtained 
at a low price. In 1919 and part of 1920 the stock of cows was 
so greatly reduced in Hungary that the importation of condensed 
milk became a necessity. But in 1920 Hungary began to in- 
crease its stock of cows by breeding and by foreign purchases, 
with the result that the importation of condensed milk was grad- 
ually curtailed. In August, 1923, Hungary was not importing 
any foreign milk. 

According to the milk-import statistics, Hungary imported 
155 tons of condensed milk in 1920, all of which came from the 
United States. In 1921 the imports amounted to only 53 tons, 
none of which came from the United States; 27 tons came as 
compensation from the Netherlands, to which Hungary had sent 
wheat and rye, and 26 tons came from Switzerland in payment 
for oats. In 1922 Hungary imported only 6.4 metric tons of 
canned milk, all of which came from the United States. During 
the first three months of 1923 the official statistics show no im- 
ports of condensed milk from any source. 

Exports of Fresh Milk.—It is interesting to note that in 
1920, even though Hungary had a very low supply of milk, 51 
tons of fresh milk were exported to Austria. In 1921 this was in- 
creased to 64 tons, while in 1922 fresh-milk exports amounted to 
1,435 metric tons, all of which went to Austria. For the first 
quarter of 1923 Hungary has exported 1,570 metric tons of fresh 
milk to Austria. These exports are sent from those provinces 
bordering on Austria, near the industrial cities of Wiener-Neu- 
stadt and Vienna. The peasants of these provinces find it to 
their advantage to ship to the nearest market, since Hungary 
does not possess refrigerator cars. This helps supply the Aus- 
trian demand for fresh milk, and marks a corresponding decrease 
in the requirements for condensed milk on that market. 

At present the Hungarian Government will not grant per- 
mits for the importation of condensed milk. It is considered a 
luxury, and only in case of sickness or upon an order from a phy- 
sician is it to be obtained, and then only at fancy prices. 
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with your brand? 


4) Goods well displayed are half sold, and actual : 
#| tests prove that good looking counter displays | 
| (silent salesmen) will positively increase sales. |¥ 


How many brands of Canned Foods are : 


| actually called for by name? And isn’t it true 


| that crowded shelves confuse the purchaser so | fx 


=: that the grocer’s suggestions are usually accepted. 


| Why not let people become familiar with | 
| your label and ask for your brand by name? An | 
| attractive counter display will bring your can | fj 
=| off the shelf down on the counter where it can | 


{| be seen by everyone entering the store. 


We have made a study of this subject and Z 


g originated some particulary successful displays. 
May we plan one for you? 


CINCINNATI, 80 Beech St. 


BROOKLYN, 95 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, 24 W. Covington St. 


INZ 


The Book 
You Need! 


The U.S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


DAA 


LA. 


Working formula for the canning, pickling and 


preserving of all food products—Times, 
temperatures and particulars— 


The only book of its kind. 


PRICE $5.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Announcing: Sprague 


An 


Open Letter 


the Canning Industry 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 20, 1923 


We are glad to announce that we have 


organizedand fully controlthe Sprague- 
Sells Corporation which on Novem- 
ber 15th will take over the assets and 
assume the liabilities of the Sprague 
Canning Machinery Company. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
will have as its President and General 
Manager, Ogden S. Sells who will make 
his future residence in Hoopeston. All 
manufacturing and experimental work 
will be directly under his supervision. 
The General Offices and accounting 


_ records of the new Corporation will be 


located at Hoopeston, Illinois, in con- 
nection with the Factory. 


Peerless Husker Company, Inc. 


Successor to Sprague 


will continue to operate as a separate _ 
Corporation, but as the control of both | 


companies is owned by us, there will 
be close co-operation between them. 
We will build all of the Peerless 
Machines that are now offered to the 
Trade, and will energetically carry on 
our present program of experimental 
and development work. 


Millar W. Sells will be the Manager of 
our Buffalo Factory, and under his 
direction our organization will strive 
to reach even higher standards of pre- 
cision and accuracy than have been 
achieved in the past. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Office 


15 WILSON STREET 
NEWARK, N. Y 


‘ 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 


Dependable Canning Ma. 


SPRAGUE—PEERLI:: 


CHI 


500 N. 


Canning Machinery Company 
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Sells Corporation 


| 
| Sales and Advertising to be 
Combined 


| The present Chicago Office of the 


Sprague Canning Machinery Company 
will become the General Sales Office 
| for our two companies. 


SPRAGUE SELLS CORPORATION 


HOOPESTON, 
Iichinery Backed by Service 


Neal S. Sells will move to Chicago to 
personally direct the Sales and Adver- 
tising of both Peerless and Sprague- 
Sells Machinery. Leland A. Babcock 
will be his collaborator in this work, 
and under them will be an organi- 
zation of Sales Engineers and Sales 
Agents constantly at your service in 
improving, remodelling or building 
Canning Factories. 


Our Sales Agents 


S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
F. B. Greene Co., Portland, Me. 
Cannon Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Frank E. Rundle, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ESS SALES DEPT. 
2ORN STREET 


AGO 


Service Work Also to be 
Combined 


The users of Peerless Machinery 
know Peerless Service. During the 
canning season we will extend the 
Same attention to Sprague-Sells Ma- 
chinery that we have endeavored to 
give to all Peerless customers. 


We hope this enlargement of our work 
pleases you. May we presume to 
request on behalf of the Sprague- 
Sells Corporation that you extend to 
them the same kindly consideration 
and treatment that you have so gener- 
ously extended to the Peerless H: usker 
Company, Inc. 


Respectfully yours, 


Ogden S. Sells 
Millar W. Sells 
Neal S. Sells 


ILLINOIS 


Branch Sales Office 
704 LEXINGTON BLDG. 


BALTIMORE 
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THE ECONOMY IN PREPAYING “DELIVERED” GOODS. 
By “Pop” Corn, in the National Wholesale Grocers’ Bulletin. 


HOSE of us doers, who are of necessity constantly in the 
I spotlight, frequently find it advisable to become news re- 
porters—not for the purpose of stimulating applause, of 
course—but rather with the idea of engendering confidence in 
our efforts and also passing on the real inside story of results. 
“It is generally agreed by everyone, everywhere, and every time, 
that the manufacturer who sells at a deliyered price should pre- 
pay freight,” my wholesale grocers have chorused me. “What 
is ‘Pop’ Corn doing about the fact that some manufacturers sell 
at delivered prices but do not prepay freight?’ The answer is, 
as always, that “Pop” Corn is well aware of this evil and that he 
is on the job! I have pondered this problem, and I am going to 
open up and tell my wholesale grocers about one of my great vic- 
tories for them. I always plan my moves with the greatest cir- 
cumspection. I make sure that I am right first, and then I pro- 
ceed to get results in just the way to get results. 

In this case I selected a most representative manufacturer; 
one who stands high with us all. My train dropped me off in 
the metropolis early in the day, and I immediately repaired to 
the best hotel in town to rest and dress for the occasion. Dress- 
ing (an important detail too many business men overlook these 
days) is a ceremony with me. It includes just the right suit, 
hat, shoes and gloves. It includes a cane and the most carefully 
selected neckwear and matched hosiery (I always indulge my 
flare for a splash of color here). 

“Well, this is honor, pleasure and surprise combined, ‘Pop,’ 
I am delighted. You look prosperous and happy too, and I can- 
not help but wonder what you came up to do to us this time.” 
Such were Frank’s cordial greetings, which I reciprocated in this 
fashion: 

“Frank, I appreciate all that, and further I reciprocate the 
personal references If I look prosperous and sleek, it is because 
I am doing a big work for good business men But you know my 
clientele. They could talk for themselves, but ‘Pop’ Corn is 
doing the talking for them these-days. 

“Frank, you are known as a man of some general influence 
in the food manufacturing field. I am here to enlist your support 
in my campaign to get all manufacturers to prepay freight, when 
they sell at a delivered price, wholesale grocer’s point.” 

“*Pop,’ I find you are reasonable, as always. Please tell me 
in detail, though, if you are prepared, why wholesale grocers 
want that policy.” 

“*Pop’ Corn is always prepared. Here is the story, Frank. 
In the first place, a ‘delivered price’ policy, in itself, presupposes 
the prepayment of freight. Do you follow me?” 

“You are right again.” 

“But aside from that, the question of economy and efficiency 
is involved. Where the manufacturer does not prepay, my 
clients are compelled to make a memorandum record of the 
freight bill in their offices. They must invoice the freight to the 
manufacturer. They must pass the record on to their journal 
clerks, and then on to the bookkeeper, who in turn must post it 
on the ledger account against the manufacturer. But I am not 
through yet, Frank. Now let us turn to the manufacturer. When 
my grocers make a freight charge back to the manufacturer 
against his account, it has to pass through the hands of some one 
of the manufacturer’s employes to be checked up. It also has to 
pass through the books of the manufacturer in many different 
entries. I firmly believe that the policy I declaim against was 
invented by the Bookkeepers’ Union. Do you follow me, Frank?” 

“T most certainly do, ‘Pop.’ You have thrown a flood of light 
on this situation.” 

“Then, Frank, I want you to do two things. First, amend 
the phrashing of your inquiry when I entered. You asked, ‘What 
have you come up to de to us this time?’ You see, I didn’t come 
up here to do anything to you. I came here to do something for 
you manufacturers.” 

“*Pop’, the amendment is accepted. But your fine memory 
does deserve a compliment.” 

“The amendment is duly passed. Then, Frank, I do want to 
enlist your services in this matter. Can ‘Pop’ Corn and his 
wholesale grocers depend on your active and continuing support 
in this matter?” 

“You and they can—to the hilt.” 

“Frank, one readily understands why you are where you are, 
after such a visit as this. Believe me. my own appreciation of 
your fine qualities is equalled only by that of my wholesale gro- 
cers. 

This sketches one of the day-by-day results of “Pop” Corn’s 
struggles for his wholesale grocers. If that other old battler, 
J. Caesar, were commenting on such results as these, he would 
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resort to such blare as “I came, I saw, I conquered.” But Julius 
was not as modest as your old “Pop” Corn. 


A PRETTY GOOD RELIGION. 
By “Uncle Jerry,” in The Farmers and Merchants Messenger. 


NCE when Tom Dreier, house organ editor, and Frank B. 

Gilbreth, industrial engineer, were talking about religion, 

the latter said: “My religion is to do everything I can to 
increase the number of happiness moments in the lives of my 
fellow human beings.” 

“Now, you may not entirely agree with me, and of course 
you are entitled to your opinion, just as I am entitled to mine, 
but it does seem to me that that’s a pretty all-inclusive sort of 
religion to live up to. 


Never very religious myself, I yet have always taken off my 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ESTABLISHED IS56 


+: MANUFACTURER + 
CANNERS’»*° PACKERS 
KNIVES 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI.O.U.S.A. 


PASTES and GLUES 


For Labeling, Wrapping or Sealing 


No matter what your requirements are - - there is a guar- 
anteed ARABOL adhesive for every purpose. 


Whether you label by hand or machine - - on tin, glass or 
other surfaces - - there are special ARABOL adhesives 
that have been tested and indorsed by the Canning indus- 
try for 35 years. 


Let us know your adhesive requirements and we will gladly 
send free samples for a test. 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO., 


Executive Offices - 110 East 42nd St., 


NEW YORK 


Chicago San Francisco Portland, O. 
Toronto San Jose New Orleans 
Montreal Los Angeles St. Louis 
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ARTISTIC 


ABELS 


Surer 
of Results 


No matter what you sterilize there’s 
always one outstanding advantage in 
using A-B Continuous Agitating 
Cookers and Coolers—you are surer 
of results. 

Quick uniform cooks insure quality 
in the can—sturdy, simplified con- 


' struction eliminates delays producing 
quantity output. 
Write for Catalogue. 
ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


| CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
J 387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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mental hat to the person who is sincerely so. For the hypocrite 
—the man or woman who uses religion as a cloak—I have noth- 
ing but the deepest contempt. Such people (and I know quite a 
few) must certainly be a thorn in the side of God. 

My own work in the world I have conceived to be the spread- 
ing of the cheering, helpful word. It is a delightful work. More 
and more opportunities come to me these days for circulating 
what I write. Each month now, through the various house or- 
gans I edit and the magazines I write for, I am talking to pretty 
nearly half a million people. And, say, if I can put a ray of hope 
into the minds, if I can inject a bit of kindness into the hearts, 
if I can spread a touch of fellowship among even a very small 
proportion of those readers—don’t you think I am helping along 
a practical, workable religion such as is embodied in Mr. Gil- 
breth’s idea? 

There are men who know every line in the Bible “by heart,” 
and yet they are scoundrels. We must LIVE our religion here 
and now, in our work, in our play, in our offices and in our homes. 


LEADING WHOLESALE GROCERY EXECUTIVE URGES 
PRESENT AS TIME FOR CLOSE CREDITS 


By C. R. Winslow 


Nash Shareholders’ Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
In National Wholesale Grocers’ Association Bulletin. 


Note—As the wholesale grocer or jobber is gener- 
ally recognized as a good trader, canners may learn a 
trick worth knowing from the article herewith. This 
may cause some of them to “eat crow” or “take their 
own medicine,” but they cannot object to the canners 
following the advice they themselves give.—The Editor. 


OBBERS in the wholesale grocery business and in other 
J lines unite in pronouncing 1923 a year in which it is most 

difficult to show net profits. 

Volume is not lacking, but the narrow margin of gross profit 
and the persistent high percentage of expense of doing business 
render net earnings negligible. These conditions affect the re- 
tail trade in exactly the same manner. For this reason it is to 
be expected that to the usual number of failures from all causes 
must ultimately be added a rather large number of failures 
which will be the direct result of the present adverse trade con- 
ditions. This is especially true in all districts where the distri- 
bution of food products is carried on by the country merchant 
in territories where the main occupation of the consuming trade 
is agriculture. The most doubtful asset in the country mer- 
chant’s financial statement today is his accounts and bills receiv- 
able. 


Type Statement—A review of a large number of financial 
statements from country merchants in 1922 and 1923 revealed 
a large number in which the net worth of the merchant was just 
about equal to the sum of accounts and bills receivable. So 
many of these were submitted that one jobbing organization 
referred to them as “Type Statements.” 

Below is reproduced a copy of an actual statement selected 
from among these Type Statements: 


: Assets 
24,000 
Insurance Premiums ......... 265 
$54,315 

Liabilities 

Owing for Merchandise....... $20,000 
5,000 
150 
$25,470 
$28,845 


The pressure from accounts of this type for more credit has 
been one of the most fruitful causes of the credit man’s troubles 
in 1923. Farmers without money wanted more goods in exchange 
for more promises to pay. Retailers too often succumb to the 
pressure and bring the same pressure on jobbers to increase 
their lines of credit. Here originates one of the most fruitful 
causes of failure—the increase of the past-due account. 
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_ A Suggestion—It is doubtful if it is ever sound credit prac- 
tice. to increase any past-due account, no matter what the reason 
or what the promise for which it is increased. The outcome is 
nearly always unnecessary loss. This is no reflection on the good 
faith of the farmer or the retailer. It is rather the inexorable 
fact that a farmer who is behind a season’s purchases cannot 
catch up and in one season pay two season’s store debts to the 
present selling prices of farm products. The retailer trades 
his goods for accounts which do not convert into money as fast 
as his bills mature. Extensions or liquidations follow as soon 
as the condition becomes extended enough to catch him in the 
jam of uncollected accounts and unpaid bills. 


& Policy—There is only one way to handle such accounts 
with safety, and that is to insist on payments equal to purchases 
until accounts receivable are reduced by collection. It is no 
kindness to give a retailer time on more goods with which to 
increase his own accounts receivable—eventually throwing him 
into bankruptcy or a trusteeship. Jobbers and retailers both 
have enough frozen accounts to carry over until better times 
without acquiring new loads of the same type or increasing old 
ones. 


This is a gruesome process which involves some orders held 
and strained relations between old friends. It also means that 
some business will leave old channels and seek new ones. This 
is what we want to talk about in this article. The jobber who 
gets new business under these conditions should have it under- 
stood that it is accepted on regular terms. This is for the safety 
and protection of all. 


Watch Out!—There never was a time when credit men should 
so carefully scan the sheets of ledger interchange where the 
order comes from a retailer who hag been stopped from increas- 
ing a past-due account somewhere else. It should be handled 
with care. If it is unsafe for the jobber already interested to 
increase the account. it is equally unsafe for an outsider to step 
in and take the liability. 


Is this not a field for comity and co-operation among job- 
bers? It contributes to discpline and to sound methods by the 
retailer when he finds that while his account is past due in one 
quarter and no increase invited, it is also regarded with caution 
in other quarters. Like the farmer, what most country mer- 
chants need is not more credit, but less debt. Everything which 
the jobber can do to bring this about stabilizes business for all. 


Another frequent cause of credit loss is inertia. Under pres- 
ent conditions events transpire quickly. Sudden failures are hap- 
pening everywhere. Accounts which were shipped ‘or increased 
a few days previous to failures get into our losses because of 
trusteeships, bankruptcy or extensions which happen suddenly. 
Tt is a time to scrutinize every order, having in mind the effect 
of shipping it on the account. If we are in a worse position after 
shipping than before, we should hold it. We are in a worse posi- 
ticn every time we ship an order which increases a past-due 
account. Making them pay was never more important than 
right now! 


Get Busy!—If an account ignores the usual collection meth- 
cds, do not remain inactive. Do something promptly. There 
may be forces at work which do not appear on the surface. 
Follow up the slow man with diligence. 


Lack of thorough investigation is another cause of many 
unnecessary credit losses. In every list of creditors appear the 
names of those who got in for the first time just before the 
failure or permitted their accounts to increase while the retailer 
was failing. At a recent meeting of creditors a jobber presents 
his statement for an amount $600.00 less than the debtor had 
listed the liability in his schedule. On investgation it was found 
that an order taken several weeks previously for future ship- 
ment had been OK’d at the time it was received and shipped 
without any fresh investigation the week before the failure. It 
had not yet been charged to the customer’s account, but he had 
included it in his schedule. This was not losing money; it was 
throwing it away. 


We have mentioned these three causes of unnecessary credit 
loss in failures 


1. Increase of past-due accounts. 
2. Inertion. 


3. Lack of investigation before shipping. 


A period of low net profits is a time for tight credit handling. 
Such a period is upon us. Let us do what is necessary to prevent 
unnecessary loss, as we may be sure that the necessary and 
normal loss will be enough under present business conditions. 


| 
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TLANTIC CANS 


- LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED 


Pack: 
* a No finer cans beneath the sun, 


Milk Canners 


sp Quality first since nineteen-one. 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 


Twenty-three years of knowing how, 


— Fits us well to serve you now. 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
The Little Pea with the Big ‘“‘Rep”’ 


ROGERS WINNER 


Smallest seeded canners’ variety in existence. 
Runs 1000 more seed to the pound than Alaska. 
Just as early, and a better yielder than Alaska. 


Pays you far better, averages 90% in 1’s, 2’s and 
3’s. Originated by A. L. Rogers, and perfected 
by years of careful breeding and selection. 


TELLS 


Originators 
Breeders & Growers 
Chicago 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment. 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
FOR SALE— 

1—8 Dise Sprague Hawkins Exhauster 
1—40x60 Closed Retort 
2—40x72 Closed Retorts 
1—35 H. P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine 
1—Sprague Lowe Hand Filling Table 
1—Sieward Deep Well Pump 
Process Kettles Crates Shafting Hangers 
Pulleys and other Canning Equipment. 


FOR SALE—2 Huntley Monitor No. 6 Graders. Used 
but one season. 1923 models in perfect condition. 
Apply Box A-1109 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Corn canning factory located in Central Indiana. 
Good railroad facilities and labor conditions. Ample acreage can be 
secured; Country Gentlemen Corn at $12.00 per ton, Evergreen at 
per ton. 


Address Box A-1110 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—Complete line of canning machinery for 


_ Peas, Corn and Tomatoes - must be in first class shape. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., | 


Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Kraut Cutter; one Shredding 


chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 
like new. 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
We have on hand at bargarin prices for quick shipment the follow- 
ing, all being in first class condition and subject to inspection: 
2 Sprague Inspection Tables as shown on age 93 of 
Sprague’s late catalog. 
1 No. 14 Disc Exhauster 
1 Westcott Washer about 20 ft. long 
2 Sprague Goose-neck Elevators for Peas, Beans, etc. 
3 


3 Variable Speed Pulleys 

3 Kraut Cutters 

1 Large lot of chain, Sprockets, etc., for Corn Conyeyors 

5 40x72 Retorts_ 

1 Harris Hoist 

2 Emerson Dicing Machines 

Monitor Pea Washers 

2 Boiler Iron tanks 18 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 2 ft. high 
and other miscellaneous bits of canning machinery in A-1 condition, 
We are willing to dispose of this material at exceedingly low prices 
for prompt shipment and will give reasonable terms. 

A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—A well equipped jam and jelly plant, 
in operation since 1910, with 1000 steady customers, will 
dispore of controlling interest to parties or party who will 
take charge of plant. All books open to investigation. A 
good opportunity for men with capital. 

Address Box A-1107 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Horizontal Baker Retorts and cages. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler with briner. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler without briner. 

2 Townsend String Bean Cutters. 

1 International Time Recording Clock. 
These are in Bankrupt stock of Eau Claire Canning Co. of which I 
am trustee and can be purchased cheap. 
Address G. R. Bones, Trustee Fau Claire Canning Co. 

121 Lake St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Address: John E. Smith’s Sons Co., | 


Address Box A-1104 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED QUICK—One Monitor Style ‘‘X’’ Washer, must be 
in first class condition; also one No. 10. “Wonder” or Anderson 
Cooker and one No.3 ‘‘Wonder’’ or Anderson Cooker. 

Wire or phone A. K. Robins & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 


_ sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 


| electricity by these sets. 
_ Motors available. 


Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
Also have several Electric 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


| FOR SALE 


— — Multigraph, 
with printing attachment 
— — Addressograph, 
with about 1400 names of wholesale Jobbers 
Excellent condition cheap 
Apply The Trade Company, 107 S. Frederick St.. Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory. Capacity 225 cases an hour. Ample acreage 
obtainable. Factory equipped with latest improved machin- 
ery, including huskers and husking shed that is working 
satisfactory. Owner wishes to retire from active canning 
management. Plant open for inspection and must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. 

H. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two story brick building at Hudson, Colo. 


_ Designed for pea canning factory. Power and city water. Also two 


pea filling machines and 100 H. P. Boiler. Will sell separate items 


| if desired. 


John H. Post, Receiver. 1151 Logan St.. Dever, Colo. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Practical canner for New Jersey factory, who under- 
stands the packing of cold process fruits, Tomato Soup, Cranberry 
Sauce and Maraschino Cherries. State age, salary expected, educa- 
tion, experience, references and full particulars in first letter, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Replies confidential. 


Address Box B-1099 care of The Canning Trade. 


High class canned foods saleman will entertain offer 
from reliable broker or canner. Address Box A-1096 
care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FExperienced factory help who comtemplates spend- 
ing winter in Florida. Write us stating qualifications. The Polk 
Company, Miami, Fla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Production Manager. Fifteen years ex- 
perience in the Canning and Preserving business, several years ex- 
perience in the New York City market. Pure Jams, Jellies and 
Butters. Would like to make connection. 

8S. R. Shelmer, 478 4th. St , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as processor by a successful manufacturer 
of Catsup, Chili Sauce, Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Pork and Beans and 
other high grade food products, Wish position where I will have 
opportunity to make permanent connections. Can furnish best of re- 
ferences. 

Address Box B-1103 care of The Canning Trade. 


Experienced canned foods salesman acquainted with buyers 
and brokers over the entire United States wants to get in touch with 
a reliable canner, wanting to increase sales and distribution. 

Address Box B-1105 care of The Canning Trade. 


CHEMIST—10 years in canning and other food products, desires 
permanent connection with canner or wholesale grocer in laboratory 
or plant. Experience in production of Tomato products, Pork and 
Beans, Marmalades, Jellies. Vicinity New York or Philadelphia 
preferred. 

Address Box B-1108 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and Processor of canned 
oods. Have had several years experience. Can take charge of 
building new plant, or installing machinery. Can furnish good re- 
ferences. 

Address Box B-1111 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


We want to sell your Canned Foods for you to the best 


CANNERS! 


When visiting Baltimore, call on 
us. Weare located in the midst of 
the Canning Supply and Label 
Manufacturing District. 


Jobbers in the country. 
Write or ’phone us—Plaza 3464-3463. 
Howard E. Jones & Company 
406 Water Street, Cor. Custom House Avenue 


Brokers CANNED FOODS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause of swells and flat sours by the useof 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing ters insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Winter Time 
Is Experiment Time. 


Let me help you— 
Improve The Quality 
Of Your Product. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 c-4-uNiIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Adjustable to a wide range af sizes. Descriptive matter 
on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


515 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one operator 


| 
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Sanitary 
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A SAVING IN COST 


$2,613,229.59 


has been returned over a period of 
fifteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


them twenty high 

in the warehouse without 
fear of collapse or crush--sub- 
ject them to rough handling 
and heavy falls-—put them to 
every sort of test and they will 
prove themselves the safest 
and soundest canned-goods 
boxes you have ever packed 
and Shipped. And they cost 
much less to buy and use. 

Write for FREE CANNERS’ 


BOOKLET and let us quote 
you prices on these better boxes 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Member Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS; 
Toronto, King Street Subway and Hanna Avenue 


Corrugated Fibre 
Shipping Boxes 
Jor CANNED FOODS 


—CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


you a copy? A letter addressed to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (7+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co. 
(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
Canned Vegetables ——. CANNED FRUITS—Contin ued 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) California, No, f.0.b. Coast... .... 1.75 Balto. N.Y. 
Balto. N.Y. California No. 10..... Seconds, No. 2, in Water.......... cess 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... Out 4.40 O. B. Standards. No 2, in Water........ .--- -95 
) White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2i4.. Out .... Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 1.15 
Green Mammoth, No. 2% Out 3.90 SUCCOTASHt Seconds, No. 8, Water.......... 
White, Large, No. 2%4.. “putt ae Balto. N.Y. Standards, No. 8. in Water........ 1.00 41.20 
Peeled, Green Beans, Green 1.30 91.40 Standards, No. 8, in Syrup........ iz 91.40 
Green, Large, No. “Out 3.85 With Dry Beans, am =... Out Out Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 71.50 
White, Medium. No. Maine, No, 1.20 Out 
Green, Small, No 2%..........-- Out 3.50 SWEET POTATOES Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2.... 
‘ No. 2.... 0 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2%...... Gat. <..» F. O. B. County rat Out 
Tips, White, Round, No. , ee sees eoce Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.00 1.00 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 21%4 3.66 3.40 
Tipe, Green, Square, No. 24%...... Out .... Standard, No 8, Ped Baltimore... 1.10 1.10 Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 214. 3.25 3.10 
Tips. Green, Round, No. 2%.....-- Standard, No. 8, f.o.b, County..... 1.10 1.15 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, N 2.85 2.85 
BAKED BEANSt Standard, No. 9. Out Hawaii Sliced, Standard, 2.75 2.70 
80 Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. Gounty.. 4.00 4.25 Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Im Sauce, No, 080-80 TOMATOES? Hawaii Grated Standard, No Out Out 
= Shredded, Syrup, No, 10.......... 
ng? Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Qut Crushed Extra. No. 12000772. 
In Sauce, No. Standard, No, 10, County. ... 479 5.26 = 
reen Jersey, No. 3, Lob. County...... Out Out 
String, Gross Ex, Standard No. 3, f.0.b. Balto... Out .... Water. No. 2... 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. Standard, No, 3, fox. Baltimore.. 1.40 1.50 Water, 2... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2.......1.25  .... Standard, No. 8, f.o.b, County.... 1.30 1.45 Black. 
Stringless, Standard. No. 10....... Seconds, No. 8, f.0.b, Baltimore... 
White Wax, Standard, No 2...... Standard 2s, f.o.b, Baltimore. ..... 92% 1.35 wane 
White Wax, Standard, No. 10...... $4.00 Standard. No. 2, f.o.b. County..... 1.00 MO. 
; Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore.. _... RA 
Limas, Extra, No. 2........+++ SPBERRIESS 
Ve. Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out’ Out Black, Water, No, 2 1.75 1.80 
Limas, Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .65 .70 Red, Water, No. 2.. 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... 4.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... .62% .70 Syrup, No, 2.. 200 |... 
‘ BEETSt TOMATO PULPt Water. No i 9:00 $9.00 
CORNt 2.40 2. 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ob. Co.... 1.20 1.05 APPLES* - 1.30 1.25 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co...... 1-15 1.15 Maine, No. 10..... 4.00 4.25 115 1.30 
oepeg, No. 2. f.o.b. Balto 1.20 1.20 Michigan, No. 10........ 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co New York, No. 4.00 4.50 Ca 7.50 110.00 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. b. factory. 1.50 40 Maryland, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.35 Out nome Fish 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... -99 95 Pennsylvania, Ne. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 18. 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f£0.b. Co..... Maryland, No. 10, f.0.b. Balto..... 3.25 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.0.b. Bal. 1.05 .... LOBSTER* 
Extra, No. 2, f.0.b, County........ ++: Out California Choice, No, 2%........ 2.75 2.65 Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz... 37.00 
Extra Standard Western, No. 2.... .... 1.25 BLACKBERRIES# Flats, Ib, ease 4 20,00 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... ...- 1.10 1.75. 1.35 Flats, % Ib......... 18.25 
Split. No. "95 q Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 1.50 1.50 Standards 65 oz........ 
Standard, Split, No. 00 Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.25 41.50 
MIXED VEGETABLES sourt BI UEBERRIES one 12 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} CHERRIES$ Red Alaska, Tall, No 1 
Standard, No, 120 1.20 | Seconds, Red, No. 2........ Red Alaska. Flat, No. 
Standard, No. Out Out Seconds, White, No. 2......... Cohoe. Tall, 
PEAS!— Standard, Red, Water, No.2... ... .... Out Cohoe. Flat, No. 
41.75 Standard. White, Syrup, No. 2. .. ..-. Cohoe. Flat, No. 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, for, {2.60 Extra Preserved, No 2..... 2.00 Out Pink, Tall, No. 145 1.40 
No. 2 Sieve, 25 f.o.b. tactory...... 1.60 {1.60 Scot Pi Columbia, Flat. No. i ie 
165 {1.75 our Pitted Red 10s, 9.50 11.25 Co! Ou 
f.0.b. Baltimore. ..... 1.40 1.30 GOOSEBERRIES$ Mediurn Rede 2.25 
Cine Standard, No. 8.50 ores SHRIMP* 

0. s, f. 0. b. Balto.. Out Out PEACHES* Wat 1% 1.75 3.00 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve-... 1.20 Out FO. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 pack. 
Fancy Petit Pols, i’s.............. 130 Out PEACHESt 4.50 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.40 91.50 % Oil, Key.............. 4.85 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 2..... {1.50 % ‘Mustard, Keyless 513 
Seconds, White, No. 2..... California, per 
Standards. Yellow. No $.......... 175 $2.85 430 
Standard, No. Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 [2.20 TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
Selected Yellow, No. 8............. 2:25 3.50 California, 4s ....... 
Standard, No 3-80 Sevonds, White, No. 8............. _1.60 Out California, 4s ....... 12.50 
SPINACH? Seconds, Yellow, No. 8............ 1.70 91.70 California, Is ........ 
Pies, Unpeeled, No. 8.........+-++ 1.10 1.15 California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... 8.50 
Standard, No. &....ccccoccsecseceee 1.00 1.05 Pies, Peeled, No. a padeceaes Out California, 1s, Blue Fin. t 
Standard, No. 1.35 .1:85 Pies. Unpeeled, we, 2.75 California, %s, Striped . 8.25 
Pies. Peeled. No. 10....... 5.25 94.90 California, 1s. Striped ...... ... 16.00 
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BALTIMORE, NOVEMBER 12, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Are So Well Cleaned Up They Are More Interested in 
Futures Than Spots—A Very Contented Lot—Some Buy- 
ers Feeling Around for Futures—A New Selling 
Clause to Be Added to New Contracts— 
How Some of the Flat Allowance 
Demands Work—“Sucker” 
Class Getting Small. 


HE New Contract—It may seem too early to speak about 
future sales at this time, when the season of 1923 is not yet 
over for some of the canners, but time moves so rapidly in 

these days that we no sooner end one big effort than we are 
forced to begin the next; and whether we want to consider the 
selling of future canned foods or not we are forced to do so 
because their sale is right here or very near. It must be 
remembered, of course, that the pea canners have been done their 
work for some months, and as the market has taken their 1923 
pack down to an unusually low level for this time of the year, 
they are ready to consider their 1924 operations. And there are 
buyers willing to consider their futures, so what else can be 
expected but that futures will be sold. 

This proximity of future selling was well shown at the 
meeting of the National Canners’ Association Executive Com- 
mittee in Chicago this week, where the delegates were reminded 
that preparations for the 1924 season were not merely to be 
considered, but that action would have to be taken at once if 
contracts were to contain the clause in question. And so they set 
to work to perfect the Warehouse plan, in this settlement of the 
swells dispute, and whipped it into shape and adopted it, together 
with the form of clause that is to be added to all future contracts. 
This form is printed in our Editorial, and we refer the reader to 
it, and merely wish to say that it is the product of some of the 
smartest canners in the business, former President Pames Moore 
being one of the draftees, and the clause has his entire endorse- 
ment, which means that it carries legal approval as well as good 
canners business. The biggest canners in the business will sell 
on this plan, using this clause in all their contracts, and so the 
so-called little canner, who may say that the buyers will insist 
upon the flat allowance and that he cannot afford to refuse, can 
well afford to refuse and insist upon this form of spoilage 
settlement. Of course if a canner hasn’t backbone enough to 
protect himself he will not be protected, and he probably is not 
worth protecting; but there is nothing in saying that he cannot 
stand alone, that he cannot do this while all others are doing 


otherwise, because he will not be standing alone, and all others 
will not be doing otherwise. If there are any canners who sign 
up on the old flat allowance plan it will be spineless canners just 


like themselves, for the men of vision and backbone, and ability 
to conduct their own business will use this new plan to the man. 
Of that you may rest assured, and can assure your fellow canners 
whom you meet. If you stray off and try to stand alone, 
the way the canners have been stalked since the earliest days, you 
may expect to sign any kind of a contract the buyer, and his 
broker, puts under your nose. If you will stand with your fellow 
canner—and that means with the leading canners of the country 
in every section, you can expect protection and you will have 
protection. There is nothing unfair in this warehousing plan 
contract to either buyer or seller, but if we are a buyer and could 
induce a canner to give us a flat allowance of % of 1% we would 
do it, because it would be just like finding money. If the swells 
did not amount to that much we would be ahead just that much, 
and if they amounted to more then we could bill the canner,so why 
not insist upon that sort of a contract if the canner is fool enough 
to grant it. Picture this, for instance: One of the leading chain- 
store men bought from a well known kraut canner a carload of 
kraut, in cans, every week. The 600 cases of kraut, in the car, 
supplied just one case to each of his 600 stores, and so of course 
it went directly into the shelves, and since he had to buy every 
week, it is supposed was sold out each week. Yet he demanded 
and received the flat allowance of % of 1%, although this kraut 
never had a chance to swell. Of course if a canner does not care 
for profits he need not bother himself about such things, although 
he owes a duty to other canners in the same line of business, and 
should not impose losses on them. 


ANNERS are Comfortable—As we stated last week, the 
we canners are sitting pretty, resting easy and not in the least 

worried over anything, least of all any small surplus they 
may have of any product. One had only to mingle with them and 
talk over matters on the fioor of the meetings, canners of all 
manner of articles and from all sections of the country, and he 
found this condition. “What kind of a year have you had?” 
“Oh, very fair, quite satisfactory; had a right nice pack.” “Pretty 
well sold up?” “Yes, we are about cleaned out.” That is a 
sample of the talk. And it is just as true of the machinery and 
of the supply man—they all seem happy and well contented this 
year, although for most of them it is the first good year in five, 
and they need it. But there is one thing about them: the jobbers 
will find it hard to take their goods away from them, except at 
the prices they put on them, The “sucker” class is growing 
very small and hard to find. Of course there are some because 
there are some who enjoy their ignorance and do not want to 
learn or be posted. There are decidedly more who look with pity 
upon the canner who cuts the price, and with distrust upon the 
broker who says that Jim has cut the price, and then asks him 
to meet it. In other words there is more backbone evident in 
the industry to day than was ever seen before. Is this market 
data? You just bet your life it is, for it has been the lack of 
backbone that has caused all the troubles in the canned foods 
market for years—that and the lack of information or the 


energy to try to get it, and the belief that every other canner is 
a crook. They are very rapidly becoming informed, and they 
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are joining in Association work in a way that is astounding. In 
1922 the membership of the National Canners Association was 
205, with total cases of about 18,000,000. So far this year the 
membership shows 503, with nearly 44,000,000 cases, and more 
and more are comine in every day, Virginia, for instance, has 
swelled its membership to over 50, some States are practically 
100%, and more will be soon. The local and State Associations 
are doing the same thing. The canner who stays out is decidedly 
alone now, and is to be pitied. Because he is uninformed, poorly 
posted, the victim of every shark. 


HE Market—We have said that the canners at these two big 
i meetings are so low in spot supplies that they are not 

interested in the market. So there is not much of a market. 
Tomatoes, corn, peas and most other items are all strong and 
holding firm, although demand is slacking off as might be 
expected at this season of the year. One hears now and then of 
some canner who has eased up in his prices and taken some 
orders, but his fellow canners only wonder why he did it, and 
refuse to meet the price. And the orders come along just the 
same, if they want them, but not many seem to want them. 

There was some talk of pear canning on the Peninsula 
last week, but it is very light there; only a few run up to meet 
some little orders on the books. Out in Western Maryland fine 
apples are going begging for buyers. They cannot get the help 
to pick them, and the freight is so high that it does not pay to 
shake them and market them in that way, so they are offering 
them at any price to anyone who will call and get them. Prices 
of from 5c to 10c per bushel in the orchards were said to have 
been made, according to the daily papers. We know they are 
shipping them in bulk carloads, loose, with the doors wide open 
and the track hands helping themselves wherever the car stops. 

The spinach canners of Baltimore have been forced to run 
light on this crop by the high prices which have been maintained 
by the fresh shippers, who have been taking the crop as fast as 
it came to market. Here again the canners are running up the 
orders on hand, and will not accept these except at full prices. 
Even then it is said there is no profit in them. 

What the oyster canners can do remains to be seen. Old 
oystermen say the crop is not there, and that common standard 
oysters are selling eagerly at $2 per gallon—for fresh oysters— 
and that while the advent of dredging may help matters a little, 
it will not last long. The dredging season is now on, and they 
will probably clean up the small supply in jig time. The south- 
ern oyster canners will have to supply the market to a very large 
degree. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market Firm—Tomatoes Slow Up—Show a Weakness—Fancy 
Corn Cleaned Up—Other Items. 


By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 
November 9, 1923. 


O material change has been noticed in the canned foods here 
during the past week. The majority of the jobbers have 
enough stock on hand of all staples to supply their trade. 
In addition to what they have on hand, the delivery of their con- 
tract goods is coming in. The result is that nearly all of them 
are so fixed that they will not worry for quite a while. Firmness 
prevails in the market, and some advances are taking place, but 
dealers as yet are not ready to buy additional stocks until after 
the first of the year, and they are not a bit worried. They think 
that by that time there may be a change in prices. Jobbers are 
so used to the policy of carrying light stocks it looks as if they 
were going to have their stocks at the very minimum when the 
time comes for taking their inventories, at the first of the year. 
The practice that the jobbers have become accustomed to of re- 
placing stocks frequently and disposing of them quickly has 
given them one of the best years they have had for a long time. 
For this reason they are not inclined to change their policy. 
Tomatoes.—In a jobbing way there is not much buying of to- 
matoes being done, so prices are a little weak. At points of origin 
prices are firm. Most dealers here have enough goods on hand 
and in sight, and they are not inclined to test the strength of the 
market. Canners are not inclined to unload. In the South the 
canners are firm in all sizes, and there is no reaction in quota- 
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tions. Middle Western canners have no surplus, so the buyers 
are more anxious than buyers to sell. Canners in California, it 
is reported, are holding at full list price, and turn down any sug- 
gestion of a discount. Few carload lots are reported. 

Corn.—There is not quite as much activity reported on fancy 
packs as there was a week ago. This is because offerings of fancy 
have about been cleaned up from first hands. Canners are wait- 
ing for a final check up of sales and output before trying to re- 
enter the market. Standard grades of corn are firm and a fair 
volume is selling in all sections. 

Peas.—Second hands now control nearly all the peas, and 


’ others who are possible buyers are not seeking resales when they 


still hope to do better from first hands. It seems almost impos- 
sible, that with the big pack, the canners have so few on hand 
by this time of the year. It gives an idea how strong peas are. 
Resales are not large at this time but it is not likely that this 
condition will last long, as there is already a demand for prices 
in new packs, indicating a speculative interest. 

Pumpkins—The deliveries of pumkins are short and as there 
seems to be more of a demand for this pack than usual, there is 
more strength being shown. 

Asparagus—It is difficult to get asparagus tips. This has 
resulted in more strength. : 

Spinach—Canning of spinach, in the South, it is reported, is 
backward. 

Fruits—Trading on spot by moving goods into consuming 
channels, and by taking in contract lines as they arrive, is about 
all there is doing in the California fruit line. There is very little 
speculation or future buying being done. Canners who have odds 
and ends, left over, are finding a ready market for them all over 
the country. They are not forced to shade their prices, either. 
Lag strong operators have faith and are awaiting a better price 
ist. 

Apricots—This fruit is very quiet at the present time and 
prices are unchanged. 

Pineapples—Pineapples are also quiet, although there is a 
routine movement going on all the time. 

Cherries—Cherries are firm. 

Apples—Gallon apples are developing some strength. 

Fish—Pink salmon is showing more strength although the 
trading is confined to small lots. Sardines remain unchanged as 
to prices. 

Milk—Condensed and evaporated milk are in light demand. 
As in hed canned goods, distributors are buying from hand 
to mouth. 
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Demand for Canned Fruits Holds Out Strong—Tomato Packing 
Season End in Sight—Salmon Pack Greater Than 1922— 
“Marketing Day” Carrying Interest of California 
Canners and Growers—Big Program Is 
Being Planned—Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


California, November 8, 1923. 


N general the demand for California and Pacific Coast canned 
foods is keeping up in fine shape. Here and there may be 
an item that is being neglected, but most lines are moving in 

a very satisfactory manner, and the outlook is that by the end 
of the year there will not be a great deal left in first hands. 
Buyers are not speculating, but are moving their early purchases 
so readily that they are coming back for more and more, and 
are finding it increasingly difficult each time to get orders filled. 
The cold weather is bringing the fresh fruit and vegetable season 
to a close, and canned products will have a more general demand 
from now on. 

Tomatoes—California has been visited by another light rain, 
with frosts in some places, and the end of the tomato-canning 
season is now in sight. In fact, most of the canneries handling 
tomatoes have closed. The late pack has been quite satisfactory, 
and some concerns which withdraw quotations in October are 
back again with offerings. Surplus stocks are limited, however, 
and withdrawals will likely be in order again shortly. The Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation is again quoting prices, its list being 
as follows: 


$1 
} 
j 
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No. 2% Standard, with puree......... $1.15 
No. 2 Standard, with puree. ....... 95 
No. 1 Standard, with puree.............. 80 
No. 10 Standard, with puree............. 4.00 
Del Monte, buffet, tomato sauce.......... -50 


Salmon—That sales of canned salmon have been heavier this 
fall than many in the trade have been led to believe is the inti- 
mation of a well-known handler of fish products. While the 
Kastern demand has been of a more or less routine character, 
a good call has been experienced of late from the Middle West 
and the South, especially from the latter. Pink salmon has been 
in especially good demand, and prices on the Coast have firmed 
up quite noticeably. Estimates of the 1923 pack run higher than 
were indicated earlier in the season, a gain over last year’s pack 
being reported from most districts. Alaska is now credited with 
a pack ot 5,500,000 cases, Puget Sound with 650,000 cases, British 
Columbia with 850,000 cases, and the Columbia River with 31,000 
cases. The latter output of Hawaiian canned pineapple will fall 
below the peak production of 1920, when approximately 6,000,000 
cases were packed, this year’s pack will be well above that of 
1922, and will closely approach the figures of the banner year. 
Reports from the Islands indicate that the average is being rap- 
idly increased, and predictions are being made that within six 
or eight years the output will be doubled. Large plantings are 
being made on new land, notably those of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., on the Island of Lanai; Libby, McNeill & Libby on the 
Island of Molokai, and the Haiku Fruit & Packing Co. in the 
Hana district on the Island of Maui. These three projects alone 
involve about 25,000 acres, or about half as much as the present 
acreage devoted to this fruit. The output of the Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co. will be between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 cases when its 
new acreage comes into bearing. The Haiku Fruit & Packing Co. 
has purchased the plantation of the Kipatula Sugar Co., and is 
preparing to substitute pineapples for sugar cane, with an ulti- 
mate output of 500,000 cases a year. The pineapple pack of 1923 
will bring a revenue of almost $30,000,000 and practically every 
case has already been disposed of. 


The Near East Relief—A number of members of the Can- 
ners’ League of California have made contributions of canned 
foods to the Near East Relief, and the membership is being ad- 
vised that these contributions will go forward on a vessel leaving 
San Francisco on December 5. These gifts will be placed in the 
hands of the needy, free of all transportation costs. 


Marketing Day—California growers and canners of fruits 
and vegetables are taking much interest in “Marketing Day” 
planned by the University of California, to be held in California 
Hall, on the University campus, November 22. The program 
that has been arranged includes the following: “Address of Wel- 
come,” President W. W. Campbell, University of California; 
“Price Fixing in Co-operative Marketing,” C. C. Thorpe, mana- 
ger of the California- Walnut Growers’ Association; “Meeting the 
Problems of the Raisin Grape Growers,” Ralph Merrit,, manager 
of the Sun Maid Raisin Growers; “The University and Co-opera- 
tives,” Prof. H. E. Erdman, University of California; “Trans- 
portation Problems of 1923,” Clyde Seavey, President of the 
California State Railroad Commission; “Marketing Fruit Green,” 
J. A. Teagarden, President of the Auburn Fruit Exchange; 
“Marketing Problems of the Producer of Apricots and Prunes,” 
A. M. Mortensen, general manager of the California Prune and 
Apricot Growers’ Association; discussion, led by E. W. Moore- 
head, sales manager of the California Peach and Fig Growers’ 
Association; “The Present and Future Outlook for Canning Apri- 
cots,” Preston McKinney, Canners’ League of California; ‘‘Can- 
ning Peach Growers’ Problems in Relation to Marketing,” Dr. E. 
S. Moulton, chairman Executive Committee of the California 
Canning Peach Growers, and “Marketing Canning Fruits,” Fran's 
T. Swett, President California Pear Growers’ Association. 


Coast Notes—Following investigations conducted in Alaska 
last summer by Prof. Frank R. Weymouth, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, regulations are being drawn up by the Government to place 
the clam industry in the territory on a permanent basis. Cor- 
dova and Cook’s Inlet will be particularly affected. 
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The fruit products laboratory of the University of California, 
Berkeley, has been devoting considerable attention of late to the 
development of a simple method of preparing and ¢anning fruit 
cocktail. The new product, intended to be served as an appetizer 
or as a dessert, consists of minced fresh California fruits and 
grated Hawaiian pineapple. A small amount of grape fruit juice 
improves the syrup. The process was devised by Prof. M. V 
Cruess. 

Thomas Leslie, of the Van Alen Canning Co., Ogden, Utah, 
was a recent visitor at San Francisco. 

The first car of 1923 oranges to be shipped out of California 
left Lineoln, Placer County, the last day of October. The picking 
of olives is in full swing in this district and throughout Northern 
California, having ripened earlier than usual. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Steady—All Attention Turned to Western Canners’ Asso- 
ciation Meet—The Question of Swell Claims— 
Decision—Jobber and Chain Store 
Attitude—Notes. 


By “New York Stater” 
Special Correspondent of “The Canning Trade” 


New York, Uovember 9, 1923. 


OLIDAY Quiets Market—Trading in the local market this 
H week has been curtailed somewhat as a result of Tuesday’s 

elections. Monday’s market was a dull affair, and the 
market did not get into its stride today, business being of small 
volume throughout. 


Await “Swells” Decisions—By far the feature of the market 
this week is the convention of the Western Canners’ Association 
in Chicago and the conference between representatives of the 
wholesale grocery and chain store industries and canners regard- 
ing the settlement for swell allowances. Arthur P. Williams, of 
R. C. Williams & Co., of New York, is chairman of the Special 
Jobbers’ Committee, on which J. W. Herscher, president of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, serves as a member. 


Jobbers’ Position—The wholesale grocers are definitely com- 
mitted to the plan for graduated percentage allowance for the 
settlement ‘in advance of swells claims. The recent poll of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association showed 225 members in 
favor of the graduated percentage allowance, 194 in favor of the 
labe] return plan, 343 in favor of the one-half of one per cent 
flat allowance plan, and 27 in favor of the warehouse inspection 
plan. 


Chain Store Attitude—According to Alfred H. Beckmann, 
secretary of the National Association of Chain Store Grocers, 
the position of the chain stores is essentially the same as that 
of the wholesale grocers. The chain stores want the percentage 
plan. The return of spoiled canned foods is not only unfeasible, 
all classes of distributors declare, but in many markets it is 
illegal. The New York Department of Health is now enforcing 
its regulation providing that spoiled canned foods must be de- 
stroyed where and when found. 


Decision Awaited—The conference retarding this problem 
was scheduled for Chicago today, but up to the time of writing 
ne word has been received regarding the outcome. Wholesale 
grocers generally are confident that their plan, with, perhaps, a 
modification here and there, will be the one adopted. 


Fancy Corn Sharply Up—Sales of new pack fancy Maine 
corn have been made during the past week at $1.65 per dozen, 
1. o. b. eannery, for fancy Crosby, as against the opening price 
of $1.40. While most of the canners were forced to deliver pro 
rata on all grades this year, one or two of the packers sold little 


or no futures, and have since profited by their foresight. Pro 
rating on orders for fancy Maine succotash is also being done. 
Jersey Packing Pumpkin—Jersey canners are concentrating 
on pumpkin this year, and indications point to a heavy pack. 
The Jersey packers are specializing in fancy stock, many of 
them packing in enamel-lined cans. The pack this year is run- 
ning about 60 per cent plain tins and 40 per cent enamel. Indiana 
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canners are still taking on a little business, quoting the market 
for prompt shipment at $1.00 for standard 3s and $3.25 for 10s. 

Offer New Spinach—California canners are booking business 
on late pack spinach at $1.20 for 2s, $1.40 for 3s, and $5.00 for 
10s, f. o. b. cannery. The spinach will be ready for shipment 
early in January. 

To Withdraw Sardine Prices—The acute situation regarding 
sardines continues in Maine. The Seacoast Canning Co. has an- 
nounced that it expects to withdraw its prices on the tenth, and 
does not expect to have any additional stock to offer after that 


_ time. With the close of the packing season on November 30th, 


many of the canners are entirely sold out, and in a few instances 
are reported oversold, and making strenuous efforts to pick up 
enough raw fish from day to day to pack enough to take care of 
all of their orders. 

Maine Apples Lower—Maine canners have cut the market 
on No. 10 apples somewhat, and goods are now being quoted as 
low as $3.50 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. Canners anticipate a 
shortage of stock for packing later on in the season, and are 
advising their trade to buy the canned product now while it is 
available at present low prices. 

Salmon Stiffening—Prices on low-grade salmon are steadily 
firming up on the Coast, a good buying movement having been 


- reported from Southern and interior markets during the past 


week. While a little pink is still available at $1.20, buyers are 
showing a great deal of discrimination as to quality, and business 
is being done at $1.25 by buyers who prefer to pay the extra 
five cents to assure their trade of first quality fish. Chums are 
practically cleared, remaining holdings being quoted firm at 
$1.20 per dozen, f. 0. b. Seattle. Alaska reds are still available 
in fair quantities at $2.25, although the large factors continue 
to quote firm at $2.35. 

Southern Tomatoes Unchanged—No change has been noted 
in the market for Southern tomatoes. A few transactions were 
reported at 2% to 5 cents under prevailing levels, but in most 
cases these reports prove unfounded. In instances where such 
sales were actually made it proves that the transatcion was the 
“cleanup” of some packer who had only a car or less and was 
anxious to clear his holdings. Indiana tomato canners are prac- 
tically cleared, and prices are nominal. Standard 3s were last 
quoted at $1.60, with fancy at $1.85. 

Standard Corn Firm—While a little standard Southern corn 
can be had at 90c per dozen, cannery, most of the packers are 
holding firm at 95c to $1.00, and are doing a fair business at these 
prices. The market for Western corn is in good shape. Iowa 
and Nebraska corn canners report spot sales of 78,015 cases of 
corn between October 18 and 25, reducing the unsold surplus of 
standard corn in canners’ hands in these two States to 425,530 
cases, as compared with more than 2,000,000 cases at this time 
last year. Standard Western corn is quoted all the way from 
90 to 95c, cannery. ; 

White Meat Tuna Scarce—Tuna is scarce on the white-meat 
grade on spot, and a similar situation exists on the Coast. Re- 
sales of white meat have been made in California at $13.00 per 
case for halves, while the local market is held anywhere from 
$12.50 to $13.00. Buyers are paying the high prices wherever 
the tuna is available, as it is more a question of getting the goods 
than price at this time. The supply of white meat is so short 
that the fish is placed in the luxury class at retail, and the trade 
expects to see the total pack consumed long before 1924 pack 
will be available. 


Northwestern Berries Sell—There has been a good move- 
ment on No. 10 Northwestern berries during the past week, and 
the market is firm. Following the cleanup of low-priced No. 10 
pie fruits in California, buyers have now transferred their atten- 
tion to Oregon and Washington and are picking up desirable lots 
wherever available. 
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California. Low-Grade Fruits Wanted—Demoand for Califor- 
nia canned fruits during the past week appeared to center on the 
low grades. Peaches are wanted in both standards and seconds, 
the latter grade in particular being well sold up. 

2 Off for Coast—A. L. North, of North & Dalzell, left for 
Chicago this week. After the close of the Western Canners’ As- 
sociation Convention he will make his annual trip to California. 

H. F. C. Killian, of Killian & Clark. is in Chicago at the 
convention this week. 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AGENTS ACCORDED HIGH 
HONORS 


Washington, November 11, 1923. 

W. F. Gahm, Scioto County, Ohio, and five other county 
egricultural agents from widely separated sections of the coun- 
try have been awarded high honors by a committee of prominent 
agriculturists, headed by Prof. F. E. Bear, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, for the soil-fertility programs which they have developed 
among their farmers this year. 

For some time a large number of county agents have been 
giving special attention to the importance of developing definite 
county programs for the maintenance of the fertility of land 
under cultivation. The successful candidates, who come from 
counties in Minnesota, Kansas, Ohio, Delaware and Vermont, 
were obliged to satisfy extremely rigid requirements by the 
Committee of Judges, which included Professor Bear, Dr. A. G. 
McCall, University of Maryland; Director S. B. Haskell, Massa- 
chusetts Experiment Station, and Prof. M. F. Miller, University 
of Missouri. 

Through the courtesy of the Soil Improvement Committee 
of the National Feltilizer Association, the men have been awarded 
diplomas certifying their work and trip to Chicago, November 12, 
where they will attend the annual meetings of the American 
Society of Agronomy. 

Mr. Gahm, whose work received the highest ranking, has 
been accorded the unprecedented distinction of a place upon the 
society’s program. 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE ON INTENDED PURCHASE 


Subsistence Stores, Marine Corps, Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., November 3, 1923. Sealed proposals 
in duplicate will be received in this office until 11 A. M., Novem- 
ber 13, 1923, and then be publicly opened, for furnishing 240 tins 
cocoa, 480 packages Cream of Wheat, 3,000 pounds flour, 960 tins 
soup, tomato; 300 packages sugar, tablet; 200 packages tea, and 
360 packages Wheatena, for delivery to Post Commissary Officer, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va.; 2,000 pounds cocoa, for delivery 
to Post Quartermaster, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. 
Proposal blanks and other information may be obtained upon 
application to this office. This office reserves the right to re- 
ject all bids or parts thereof, and to waive informalities therein. 
Bids from regular dealers only will be considered. Schedule No. 
217. C. L. McCawley, Brigadier General, The Quartermaster. 


QUALITY SAUERKRAUT 
To Kraut Packers: 


While you’re right in the busy part of the kraut-packing 
season, we believe you will be interested in knowing that, after 
visiting several plants this fall, we found a very few packers 
who were shipping out kraut that was not sufficiently cured. 
Most of this was very little better than cold slaw. 

In one instance the kraut was being shipped only a short 
distance, and, upon inquiry, the packer was told that the kraut 
was not cured. He only shrugged his shoulders and said that 
his trade wanted that kind. Now, if his trade should happen 
to get a-hold of some real honest-to-goodness sauerkraut just 
once—that man would have to change his method of doing busi- 


ness. 


nee 
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The kraut in question had just started to ferment, and could 
not have contained any amount of the health quality, lactic acid, 
which we are advertising. 

There are several methods of determining the time when 
fermented cabbage really is sauerkraut. (Some packers ascer- 
tain regular acid-testing apparatus.) But a packer should never 
let the time for packing out be decided by the amount of future 
orders that are waiting to be filled. Sometimes the buyer gets 
insistent and you get nervous; so, after shutting your eyes, you 
pack out a tank of “green” kraut and fill it up again. But, nev- 
ertheless, you’re sure to be sorry you did it. 

Remember, we are advertising sauerkraut as a fermented 
article, and properly fermented sauerkraut is a good, wholesome, 
health-giving food. We must back up this advertising and give 
the buyers a well-cured, first-quality article or we will lose out 
entirely. 


THE SANCTITY OF CONTRACTS 
By J. H. Tregoe 
Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit Men. 


ITHIN four decades it was customary for the traveling 
W salesman to do no more than show samples of his wares. 

The merchant would go to the market twice a year or so 
for the purpose of laying out his lines and getting ready for the 
seasonal business. This was the rule when our business was not 
more than one-fourth of its present volume, and it was possible 
for manufacturers and wholesalers to provide in a brief period 
what the retail merchant would need each season. With the 
expansion of our commerce this condition had to change, else 
manufacturers and wholesalers would be unable to provide for 
the seasonal needs of the retail merchant. Goods must be or- 
dered in advance, in some lines months in advance, so that a 
sufficient period can be given the manufacturer and the whole- 
saler to provide for estimated requirements. The risk of so 
doing should be shared by the retail merchant. 

In our complex commerce it is important that sales con- 
tracts be faithfully adhered to. If in apprehension of lower 
prices or diminished consumption the seller wilfully and without 
the consent of the buyer cancels orders or suspends their execu- 
tion indefinitely, a real hurt has been done to the whole body of 
business, even though the one transaction is infinitisimal when 
proportioned to our entire commerce. 

To keep the courses of business even, to keep men and cap- 
ital properly employed, there must be a reasonable division of 
the risk, and the responsibility of the buyer is just as strong as 
that of the seller in maintaining a fair division. The seller must 
hold the sales contract inviolate; if the upward trend in prices 
may develop a larger consumption, he must live true to the sale 
and execute the order just as faithfully as though conditions 
had remained neutral or prices were moving downward. 


The relation of the buyer and seller, debtor and creditor, is 
delicate, and the integrity of the relation is in proportion to the 
fine sense of honor which dominates its execution. 


It is difficult to get this doctrine into the hearts of business 
men, but we must work persistently until the whole of America’s 
business is based on the utmost integrity and honor. 


Aside from the moral effect, the material effect must be con- 
sidered, for no forced cancellation occurs or any evasion of the 
credit contract that does not entail a cost on someone which the 
public must eventually bear. 


AUTUMN. 


By F. H. Bilderback, Bristol, Pa. 


Autumn, with her fairy fingers, 
Touches where each flower lingers, 
Tinting leaf and tiny tendril, 
Singing in a voice with quaint trill. 


Autumn is a vagrant maid 
Lavish. on an escapade, 

She will turn the somber blades 
Into gaudy renegades. 
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THE WAY OF SOME ADVERTISERS. 


There was once a hen who never laid two eggs in the same 
place. All went well until she tried to set. She had her eggs 
scattered all over the farm, and she tried to hatch them all. The 
third day she went crazy.—Efficiency Magazine. 


HOW’S YOUR TEMPER? 


O, I do not mean your risabilities. I mean this: Have you 
\ been hardened to the storms of life? Has the white-hot 

steel of your backbone been dipped in the chilling waters 
of difficulties often enough to bring your temperature of courage 
to the right level? 


Unless steel is properly tempered it isn’t as good as it should 
be. Unless men are properly tempered, they don’t measure up 
when the strain comes. Philip D. Wagoner, President of the El- 
liott-Fisher Company, says much in little space on this subject 
in a recent issue of Forbes Magazine, New York. He believes 
it is up to every man to find his work, and then to work. But let 
him tell it in his own words: 


“When a man finds that he is on the wrong track,” says Mr. 
Wagoner, “the best thing he can do is to ‘switch’ to another one, 
for no man ever makes a success of a line of work into which he 
cannot throw himself with all his heart and soul. 


Men wear themselves out from worry, dissatisfaction, misdi- 
rection of their energies, low morale, improper leadership, disre- 
gard of health or many other irritating causes, but they rarely 
wear themselves out from overwork. 


When a man’s heart is in what he is doing, where he is fol- 
lowing a properly chosen occupation, where he holds before him- 
self continually the thought it can be done, he is bound to suc- 
ceed, for all our struggles, after all, are largely mental conflicts 
and due to a state of mind. The minute we fall down in our de- 
termination to conquer, defeat is inevitable. 


Success comes, therefore, to the man whose will is the 
strongest; whose faith is the most sincere; who never falters in 
his confidence in his own ability to succeed, and whose spirit has 
the finest flexibility; for men, like steel, are known by their tem- 
per.”—Exchange. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 
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EVERY CANNER 
EVERY BROKER 
, EVERY SUPPLYMAN 


Should be represented in 


The 1924 ALMANAC of the Canning Industry 


Now being compiled— 


It offers 365 days continuous service with 
the entire industry—Buyers and Sellers 


MAKE YOURSELF KNOWN 


Published By 
The Canning Trade 
‘‘The most Constantly Consulted Book Published’’ 


a 
50 Years ot Service to Canners. THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co. JELLITAC GRstEIT Wry, 
( Thos. L. North ) aieinidieniceadl 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. LLITAC 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS Arthur S. Hoyt Co., T stick? 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers 90 West Broadway New York City 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


< A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 


the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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THE 
Kern Lightening Finisher 


Is Now 


of the 


XDIANAPOLIS 


Profit Increasing Corps 
AS ARE THE FOLLOWING CHARTER MEMBERS 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Indiana Pulper 
Indiana Pulper Finisher 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Kook-More-Koils 
Washers, Sorting Tables 
Cypress or Enamel Lined Tanks 
Spice Buckets, etc., 


Member 


130-142 E. Georgia St. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


CAN’T MISS IT 
Prospective Purchaser—Will that gown spot easily? 
Salesman—Yes, indeed, madam, about four blocks away! 

TIF DODGERS 
Albert Keller, the well-known hotel man, was telling stories ) 


about tip dodgers. 


A mean man,” he said, “ate a good meal at a restaurant, 
and then, when he was through, dropped a half dollar on the floor. 

“Waiter,” he said, as he paid his bill, “I just dropped two 
half dollars. Find them for me, will you?” The obliging waiter 
disappeared under the table, and in a short time emerged, very 
red in the fase. 

“T’ve found one of them, sir,” he said. 

“Thanks,” said the man as he pocketed the coin and rose. 
“When you find the other, keep it for yourself—tip, you Know.” 


THE TWELFTH PLAYER 
Mabel—Is he in the football team? 
Madge—Oh, yes! He’s some kind of a drawback! 


AND HE HELPED FILL THE JAIL 
Motorist—It’s preposterous, old man; I’m an expert driver. 
What I know about driving would fill a book. 
Constable—And what you don’t know would fill a hospital. 
Give us your name and address, now.—Sydney Bulletin (Aus- 
tralia). 


A HARD TASK 

Ed—I guess you’ve been out with worse-looking fellows than ; 
I am, haven’t you? 

(No answer.) 

Ed—I say, I guess you’ve been out with worse-looking fel- 
lows than I, haven’t you? 

Co-ed—I heard you the first time. 
think.—Oregon Lemon Punch. 


HIS REFERENCE 


A merchant, advertising for a clerk “who could bear confine- 
ment,” received an answer from one who had beén seven years 
in jail. 


I was just trying to 


WHAT IS TO PAY? 
“Now, waiter, what’s to pay?” 
“What have you had, sir?” 
“Three fish.” 
“Only brought up two, sir.” 
“T had three, two trout and one smelt.” 


A PEACH 

Saleswoman—We have the same model in orange, lemon, 
plum and strawberry. 

Jovial Little Man—I know how it’s going to finish. 


“But, 
yes, we have no bananas!” 


GOING TO THE DOGS 
Two little fleas together sat, 
And one to the other said: 
“T have no place to hang my hat 
Since my old dog is dead. 


“T’ve traveled this world from place to place, 

And further will I roam; : i 

But the first darn dog that shows his face : 

Will be my home, sweet home.” ; 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


EMPHATIC HUNGER 
Five-year-old Freddie was spending the day with his aunt. 
Dinner was late and the child began to grow restless. 


“Auntie,” he said, finally, “does God know everything?” 
“Yes, dear” 


“every little thing?” 

“Ves, dear, every little thing.” 

“Well, then,” he said in a tone of conviction, “God knows 
I am hungry.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


————the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. : 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. . 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. : 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. 
can. 


BROKERS. 


H. E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Bal 


See Labeling Machines, 


itimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
MeDonald Machine Co., Chicago 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Siaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Laequers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 7 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. ~ 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
achines. 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 


See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago. Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. - 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


’ Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Factory Supplies. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
illers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 


) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusk 
Counters. See Countian. 


U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. ; 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

8, String bean. See String Bean M , 
Dating Machines. See Stampers end ese 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etce.). 
American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can ° use, N. Y. 
outhern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore.” 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engi 
ed, 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy Co., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
Co., New York. 
ontinenta an Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio 


Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Onto. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. 
chines. 


See Syrnping Ma- 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 

Mehy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 

Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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